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Is it a job for Plastics? 


Some production jobs are just right for plastics, some can be made right by simple alterations to the 
drawings, some are better made in other materials. The point is, who can say? We, in the B.LP. 
Group, believe that we can. 

We have been in plastics from the early days. We make moulding powders, we design and make tools 

and presses and we are considerable moulders of our own and other materials. : 


In addition we maintain a Product and Mould Design Service staffed by highly-skilled, practical men 


who know the plastics industry from A to Z. This Service is freely at your disposal. 





The most comprehensive service in plastics 


BEETLE UREA & MELAMINE MOULDING POWDERS * BEETLE POLYESTER RESINS * BEETLE RESINS FOR 
THE PAPER, PAINT, TEXTILE, WOODWORKING & FOUNDRY INDUSTRIES * MOULDING TOOLS & PRESSES 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD., 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 
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FIRST 


ONSIEUR MENDES-FRANCE’S promise, on becoming 

Prime Minister of France, to achieve a settlement 

in Indo-China within a month was a Gallic gesture 

if ever there was one. It would have been rather 
more to the point, from a strictly practical point of view, 
to have promised to ratify the European Defence Community 
treaty in that time, since the EDC situation is_ within 
French control, whereas the situation in Indo-China is not. 
As things are, the situation in Western Europe is now 
weakening rather disturbingly for want of a single French 
Signature. The prominence which the British and United 
States leaders gave, in Monday’s statement from Washington, 
to the EDC question was not entirely explained by their obvious 
difficulty in reaching mutual understanding on South-East Asia. 
It was a due sense of the possible that led them to mention 
first of all their determination that the German Federal 
Republic should ‘take its place as an equal partner in the 
community of western nations, where it can make its proper 
contribution to the defence of the free world.’ The sound 
sense of that statement could be as easily recognised in Paris 
as anywhere else, if not more so. For whatever eases the 
defence problem in Western Europe helps to solve the problem 
of military measures to meet a possible new Communist 
aggression in Indo-China and therefore to lighten the total 
load on France. 

Yet that is not the only factor giving urgency to the need 
to complete EDC. Western Europe is full of such factors. 
Dr. Adenauer’s position in Western Germany is not getting any 
stronger. As far as can be seen at present, the recent Landtag 
elections in North Rhine-Westphalia, while by no means 
representing a defeat for the governing coalition in which the 
Christian Democrats have been the leading partner, have made 
the holding together of that coalition rather more difficult. 
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At the same time, within the Federal Republic, the movemeat 
known as * Indivisible Germany,’ vigorously sponsored by tie 
Federal Minister for All-German Questions, Herr Jakob Kaiser, 
has started a new campaign for ending the division of Germany 
which might easily run out of control. That might be doubiv 
dangerous at a time when the Communist authorities in East 
Germany are themselves trying to give the impression that the 
weight of the occupation is being lifted from the German 
population. Unity must come one day, of course, but it will 
still be best for the West if it comes as part of a deliberate, 
premeditated process, not on a flood of emotion which the 
disciplined Communist Party could ride more easily than any 
other. It is not surprising that Dr. Adenauer’s plea for 
sovereignty has recently taken on a new note of urgency. 
Nor is the emergency confined to Germany. It would make a 
great deal of difference to the internal situation in Italy, where 
the left-wing parties are a constant threat to the present order, 
if France could give the essential lead by ratifying EDC—a 
lead which the present Italian Government could then follow. 
What is more, the impatience of the Benelux countries, who 
recently tried and failed to get M. Mendés-France to discuss 
the future of EDC with them, may turn to vacillation and 
despair if they are not given some encouragement soon. 
France is the key, of course. But the necessary pressure 
on that key may still have to be applied from outside—by 
Britain in particular. And we can only have an unassailable 
moral case for doing anything of the kind if we ourselves 
are willing to be more deeply involved in EDC. But the 
logical case is already made out, and has been frequenily stated 
in this journal. Germany is certain to attain unity and 
rearmament one day; and it is best to ensure that the transition 
i3 made reasonably, without a breach in the system of Western 


defence. 
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Upsala to London 


London always delights to welcome royal visitors, and when 
cheerful curiosity can be supplemented by friendship sealed 
in a treaty nearly three hundred years old the welcome is warm 
indeed. King Gustav and Queen Louise of Sweden are sure 
of their reception. The strong urge, which is shared by 
the Swedish and British peoples, to hold to what is tried and 
tested draws the two together. The treaty of peace and friend- 
ship signed at Upsala in 1664 is still a valid symbol. The 
common regard of the two countries for democratic institutions, 
social justice and peaceful development is a stronger tie than 
ever. Her Majesty the Queen, in her speech at the State 
banquet at Buckingham Palace on Monday night, was herself 
sure that her welcome to her guests carried with it the 
quietly sincere good wishes of her people. The understanding 
is solid and complete. Britons and Swedes are both 
characteristically able to express friendship without wild 
excitement and spectacular demonstrations. Applause in the 
streets, banners in the Mall, polish and propriety in the great 
official occasions on which honour is done to the royal visitors 
—these express well enough the reality of understanding. 


Guatemala’s Own Problem 


The political and military scramble in Guatemala itself and 
the wider confusions among the American States and in the 
United Nations should not be allowed to obscure one central 
fact—that if there is a permanent answer to the problem which 
caused the present upset it will have to be found in Guatemala 
and nowhere else. The United States Government may take 
measures to express its fear of a firm Communist foothold in 
the Western hemisphere; the Soviet Government may work its 
veto power in the Security Council for all it is worth to secure 
the opposite result; the Governments of Central and South 
America may alternate between fear of Communism and fear 
of Yangui Imperialismo; colonels may succeed each other at 
the key microphones in Guatemala City. Not one of these 
things will make the final difference, or clear the air in the 
near future, unless the present ruling classes in Guatemala can 
root out, by means of liberal reforms, the social and economic 
injustices which have encouraged, and can still encourage, the 
growth of Communism. The immediate task is surely to clear 
the ring. It looks as if this is already being done. The leading 
Communists in Guatemala, representatives of a vigorous local 
party well thought of in Moscow, are being rounded up. Wide- 
spread dislike throughout America and elsewhere of the very 
idea of United States intervention, disguised or otherwise, is 
putting a check on the Congressional fire-eaters in Washington. 
Evenly balanced as some Latin American States are between 
their fear of Communism and their dislike of United States 
‘leadership,’ not one of them has ever indicated that it would 
like the United States to defeat its own Communists for it. 
They would still like to defeat them themselves. And that 
applies to the majority of people in Guatemala too. The best 
move they can make to prevent a new Communist infiltration 
of government is to press for liberal reform against the 
backward landowners and other apostles of greed. 


Talking to Nasser ? 

Washington has been full of rumours of a new Anglo- 
American move to settle the Suez Canal question with Egypt. 
The details of these rumours—that the British are no longer 
going to demand uniformed technicians in the Zone, that the 
Egyptians will now agree to making the base available in the 
event of an attack on Turkey, that the approach is going to be 
made today, tomorrow or the next day-—these are dubious and 
are, anyway, always subject to change. What is certainly true 
is that the Americans have felt for a long time that Britain 
‘hould try to reopen negotiations, and that Britain has now 
agreed to do so. After the violent disturbances of last February, 
the revolutionary regime in Egypt seems to have settled down 
under Colonel Nasser to a state of temporary equilibrium. 
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The Americans feel that it is extremely unlikely to be any more 
stable under any other leader, and that the best hope of 
consolidating it is to get the Suez problem out of the way 
and to start a serious programme of social reform backed by 
American aid. (At present they are withholding aid pending 
an Anglo-Egyptian agreement.) Nothing that has happened 
in the last four months has reduced the dangers of agreeing to 
evacuate a military base, for which there is no substitute, on 
the territory of a country as fickle as Egypt. But on the 
other hand, nothing has happened to reduce the arguments in 
favour of evacuating. The 80,000 British troops are badly 
needed elsewhere; the Egyptian regime needs a respite from 
external worries. The sooner Britain reopens negotiations, 
the better. 


Coal Heading for Trouble 


This country has lived now for so many years on the verge 
of a coal shortage that it is just as well, as each new crisis 
approaches, to be perfectly precise as to its nature. The trouble 
at the moment is that coal consumption so far in 1954 has 
been three million tons higher than in 1953, whereas coal pro- 
duction has been only one million tons higher. We are there- 
fore, at this season when holidays begin and output falls off, 
heading straight for disaster in the course of the winter of 
1954-55. This is not the usual cry of Wolf, Wolf, to be ignored 
as usual because the wolf has only descended on the fold once 
since the war, in the spring of 1947. This time the signs of a 
continued heavy consumption are so plain, and the signs of a 
large increase in production so difficult to discern, that it is 
practically certain that the present apparently healthy level of 
stocks (at 13,992,000 tons, very nearly the same as last year) 
must run down dangerously in the next few months. We seem 
likely to start the winter at such a disadvantage that the most 
tremendous effort by the miners when the holidays are over 
could hardly alter the probability that a prolonged cold spell 
would produce breakdown. It looks even worse when it is 
remembered that the mining force is over 6,000 lower than 
last year and still falling. The miners are working rather better 
now but still not working well enough to achieve the addition 
to production of 100,000 tons a week which was considered to 
be necessary to produce a fairly healthy stock situation by 
November. It is not surprising that the Minister of Fuel and 
Power is thinking about increasing imports and that the Execu- 
tive of the National Union of Mineworkers has addressed a 
very strong warning to its members to make a new effort to 
achieve the increase of 2.5 per cent. promised on their behalf. 
The complete fulfilment of that promise is not now expected. 
But the promise was made; presumably the miners intended to 
try to keep it; and if they do not even come near to keeping 
it and disaster follows in the winter, then the miners, as the 
Executive clearly foresees, cannot escape their due share of 
blame. . 


General Practice and the Health Service 


When the National Health Service was first introduced, there 
were many Jeremiahs who predicted an immediate decline in 
the relationship between doctor and patient. The personal 
touch, it was said, would be lost; that father-figure, the family 
doctor, would become a thing of the past and his place would 
be taken by a brash young bureaucrat ladling out pink pills for 
blue people on the production of the right form correctly filled 
in. However, the report of a committee of the Central Health 
Services Council on General Practice within the National Health 
Service confirms that the pessimists were wrong. Nothing of 
the sort has happened. The advent of the Health Service, 
they say, has not harmed the relationship between doctors and 
their patients, and their comments and recommendations are 
limited to matters of medical detail and administrative changes 
designed for the patient’s comfort and convenience. On these 
questions the committee has taken an empirical and common- 
sense point of view. About the vexed problem of health 
centres, for instance, they feel that, while the experimental 
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centres already opened have undoubtedly done valuable work, 
the difficulties involved in opening them everywhere cannot be 
easily or rapidly overcome, and they suggest that some of the 
advantages of health centres might be secured through the 
evolution of group practices, which are already increasing with 
a rapidity which betokens practical success. By and large, this 
is a reassuring report: evidently the prophets underestimated 
both the conscientiousness and the adaptability of the British 
medical profession. 


End of a Conspiracy 


The Secretary of State for Scotland has clearly been feeling 
uneasy, and his decision, announced on Monday, to release the 
four young men who were sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
in what became known as the Scottish Conspiracy Trial must 
have relieved him of a considerable burden of anxiety. The 
decision will give a just satisfaction to the six Members of 
Parliament, of both parties, who have been making representa- 
tions to the Secretary of State, and to many other people as 
well. Amongst those will be Sir Compton Mackenzie, whose 
attack in these columns on the methods employed by the police 
in collecting evidence created something of a sensation when 
it appeared last December. With normal remission the men 
would have been released on July 26, but although they are 
released only one month ahead of the due date, the gesture 
indicates that there must have been a good deal of private 
agreement in St. Andrews House with the views the Spectator 
then printed. It is obvious enough as a general rule that the 
way to stop Sinn Fein gestures is to give serious attention to 
serious Scottish Nationalism. In this particular case a sign 
of embarrassment in high places will not encourage, as rigid 
Official obstinacy might have done, such fatuous—and dan- 
gerous—political romanticism as playing about with dynamite. 


The ‘ Yorkshire Post ’ 


The Yorkshire Post is an uncharacteristic British newspaper. 
It is an *‘ independent provincial,’ and that in itself has become 
a distinction. But it is far more than that. A newspaper which 
is regularly quoted in the foreign Press, which has crossed 
swords with Pravda, which precipitated the Abdication crisis 
in a memorable leader, which while being staunchly Conserva- 
tive stood out strongly against Munich, a paper in which an 
editor such as Arthur Mann, C.H., has been succeeded by an 
editor such as Mr. W. L. Andrews—such a paper is unique. 
It is two hundred years old this year, and has just issued its 
autobiography. (The Yorkshire Post, 12s. 6d.) The Spectator 
Offers its congratulations upon the occasion with the respect 
due to its senior by seventy-four years. 





A REVIEW COMPETITION 


The Spectator is going to make an experiment, which 
may lead to the introduction of a new feature. 
Readers are invited to submit reviews of a forth- 
coming book. A prize of seven guineas is offered 
for the.best review. The competition is epen to all. 


The book selected as the subject 
of the first competition is 
The Four Continents 
By Sir Osbert Sitwell 


It will be published by Macmillan on July 16, at 25s. 


Reviews, which should be of about 700 words, must reach 

the Spectator Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, by 

July 31, in envelopes marked *‘ Review Competition.” The 

winning entry will be published as soon as possible after 
that date. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


F June had blazed there is no telling what might have 

happened in the House of Commons. Members are 

almost invariably brought to the verge of silliness at this 
time of the year by the fatigues of a dying session, the 
familiarity of the business, and too close a view of the 
idiosyncrasies of their colleagues. The coolness of this mid- 
summer has stopped none of that. The old joke about 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bromley-Davenport’s parade ground voice 
is repeated but distorted. The Opposition urges him to speak 
up before he has uttered a word, and he obliges. The louder 
he shouts, the louder the Opposition cheers so that in the end 
few coherent sounds emerge at ali. The Colonel's tactics 
differ from those of his two most distinguished predecessors 
in the role of forceful questioner. Mr. Nabarro specialised 
in magisterial weight, Sir Rupert de la Bere in concentrated 
fury; and, as a rule, both Mr. Nabarro and Sir Rupert trans- 
mitted the meaning of their words more successfully than 
does the Colonel. 

* x x 

The Parliamentary Labour Party as a body has gone askew 
this week. Labour Members are understandably angry with 
the Government for rejecting the decision of the House in 
favour of an increase of £500 a year in members’ pay, and are 
reluctant to consider any alternative means of helping members 
who are in financial difficulties. Labour believes that Sir 
Winston wished to honour the decision of the House but 
found himself a prisoner of the Conservative Members’ 1922 
Committee. Therefore, argues Labour, the Tories must be 
hurt. Punishment has to be inflicted in the House because 
members’ pay is not a popular platform issue. Thus, officially, 
all pairs with the Tories have been refused, and a shabby list 
of pairs refused to Ministers, bound for official functions, is 
available nightly. Not that this weakens the Government's 
strength in the House: on the contrary, Tories are compelled 
to stay and vote while Labour Members may nip away. 

* ~ * 

There are moments of comedy. Unlike the bats, some 
members are normally more active about the House in day- 
light than at night. These can now be seen hovering about the 
chamber in the murky hours trapped by the collapse of their 
routine pairs and haunting fretfully the scene of their former 
absences. And the new dominance of the 1922 Committee 
enabled Mr. Fred Lee, the Labour Member for Newton, to 
score the hit of the week at question time on Tuesday. Mr. 
Heathcoat-Amory had described the disappointment of the 
Government at the failure of the United States army authorities 
to award contracts for the Chief Joseph ard Dalles dams to 
a British firm whose tenders were lower than those of the 
successful American competitors. Representations, he said, 
were being made at the highest level in Washington. The 
Minister was asked to define ‘the highest level *: did it mean 
the Prime Minister himself? Or the Ambassador? ‘Or 
the 1922 Committee ? ’ asked Mr. Lee. 

* * * 

The committee stage of the Finance Bill ended on Tuesday 
night. To the last, Labour hammered away at tax evasion 
by expense allowances. Mr. Boyd-Carpenter, to whom no 
chance of speaking comes amiss, took the liberty of suggesting 
that Mr. Houghton’s speech had ‘not erred on the side of 


brevity.” Oddly enough, Sir Frank Soskice thought Mr. 
Houghton had not said one word too many—not one. 


Backbenchers on both sides of the House were singularly 
detached from these flashing exchanges. Mr. Iremonger 
made a spill out of his order paper. He was not very good at 
it but will no doubt do better when he has been longer in the 
House. Mr. Ellis Smith pottered off to the peers’ gallery to 
have a chat with an old colleague, Lord Macdonald of 
Gwaenysgor, who seemed more interested in his old House 
than most of its present members. Mr. Gaitskell looked in 
need of a good, long sleep, and at times the Treasury bench 
was all but empty. J. F. B. 
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FROM WASHINGTON TO WORK 


IR WINSTON is champagne to the weary; and he is the 

sort of champagne that travels successfully across the 

Atlantic. He has but to speak in Mr. Dulles’s ear, or 
over lunch to the Press of America, and without saying any- 
thing of importance he has improved Anglo-American relations. 
Anyone listening to the broadcast of that luncheon could sense 
the magic of his touch, so light and so disarming, yet so heavy 
with the sense of history that it made contemporary differences 
between this country and America seem, what indeed they 
are, indecent. To this extent, the depression that has hung over 
the Atlantic for the last few months has been lifted: Britons 
and Americans will be less likely to assume the worst about 
each other for the next few weeks; and there may be fewer 
to subscribe to the myth that Britain wants a Munich and 
America wants a war. 

But in one sense, this was only the secondary purpose of 
the Prime Minister’s mission, the purpose that was thrust on 
to it at the last minute because of the recent deterioration 
in relations between Britain and the United States. Its primary 
purpose was to agree on, or at least to chart the way towards, 
an Anglo-American policy for the post-Stalin world. Now 
that there has been seen to be no change in the ultimate 
objectives of the Kremlin, while the undoubted change in the 
methods by which these objectives are pursued is beginning 
to be felt, it was high time that the leaders of the Western 
alliance took stock of their own position. Owing to one thing 
and another, in particular to the belief held in certain quarters 
that Stalin’s successors were men of peace, this stock-taking 
was put off for sixteen months after Stalin’s death was 
announced to the world. But the crisis that arose in western 
policy, simultaneously in South East Asia and in Europe, 
meant that it could be put off no longer unless we were to 
suffer a decisive defeat before the Communists. It is in these 
terms that the Churchill mission must be judged, and it is here 
that it does not seem to have made much progress. 

The root cause of the crisis is the collapse of France. It 
means, for the present, that Britain and America can no longer 
rely on the French to hold the front for them in Asia while at 
the same time providing the framework for rearming Germany 
in Europe. It may be that the problem in Europe may be eased 
by a peace in Asia, enabling the French to bring home sufficient 
troops and to conserve sufficient resources to go ahead with the 
project of a European Army. This clearly is the hope on which 
the Eisenhower-Churchill communiqué is based, since it offers 
no immediate alternative. But in Asia, there is no such chance 
of relieving the pressure. In so far as South East Asia has 
to be defended against Communist aggression or infiltration, 
the burden will have to be shifted from the shoulders of the 
French and carried by someone else. It is here that the Western 
alliance is at a loss, and there is little reason to suppose that 
it is at any less of a loss than it was before last weekend. 

The confusion arises from two main sources. The first is that 
Britain and the United States, the only obvious substitutes for 
France in South East Asia, are still a long way from agreeing 
about the type of problem with which they are faced, about 
how urgent the crisis is or how violent the threat. The second 
is that neither Britain nor the United States have yet faced 
the consequences, military and economic, that are bound to 
follow from their accepting this new commitment—whatever 
its nature may be. The first question was certainly discussed 
in Washington; yet though the sting may have been drawn 
from the quarrel, the differences almost certainly remain. The 
second question was, apparently, not even discussed since there 
were no military advisers on the staffs of either delegation. 


Most discussions of Anglo-American differences do less than 
justice to both sides, because they do not go deep enough. 
There is probably very little difference between Mr. Duiles 
and Mr. Eden at this juncture on what must actually be done, 
here and now, about Indo-China. That will in fact be deters 
mined by Chinese intentions, by French capabilities, and by the 
physical limitations of the Western Powers. There is, on thé 
other hand, great difference between Mr. Eden and Mr. Dulles 
about what should be done to defend Asia against further 
Chinese aggression (this is the contingency for which ‘ plans,’ 
according to the Eisenhower-Churchill communique, are now 
to be ‘ prepared’). And these differences exist because Britain 
and the United States hold fundamentally different views about 
the character of the threat from China. Britain, or at any 
rate Mr. Eden, believes that China is not inevitably hostile, that 
“co-existence ’’ may well be possible, that a negotiated peace 
is in principle a good thing, and that the first thing to do is 
to lead Asian opinion into at least a benevolent neutrality 
towards the West. The United States, or at least Mr. Dulles, 
believes that the threat from China is one hundred per cent. 
hostile. From this it follows that ‘ co-existence ’ is not possible 
and it also follows, at any rate according to American logic, 
that a negotiated peace can only be a dangerous thing. Hence 
Mr. Eden talks to the House of Commons about an Eastern 
Locarno for South East Asia which should precede any South 
East Asian defence organisation, while Mr. Dulles talks about 
setting up a South East Asian defence organisation as an 
instrument to meet the present emergency. The statement in 
the ‘Potomac Charter’ that ‘as regards formerly sovereign 
states now in bondage, we will not be a party to any arrange- 
ment or treaty which would confirm or prolong their unwilling 
subordination’ . . . suggests that, on this point at least, the 
United States has not given way. 

Yet the proper attitude to Communist China, as indeed to 
Russia, surely lies somewhere between these points of view, 
Peace in itself cannot be a bad thing; Locarno-type treaties 
with Communist powers are not, per se, dangerous. Indeed, 
ia so far as they may give the Powers an opportunity to settle 
down and learn to behave as though they enjoyed peace, they 
may be good things. They become both bad and dangerous 
when, like the original, the paper on which they are written 
is assumed to have some inherent value of its own. Everybody 
now knows that a treaty with a totalitarian State is valuable 
only if it is physically impossible for it to be violated. There- 
fore let us by all means have a settlement in Indo-China— 
so long as the Chinese are prepared to sign one on terms that 
we can accept; and let it be guaranteed by as many Asian 
powers as Mr. Eden can wish. But do not let us feel that this 
will solve all problems or exonerate the Western Powers from 
the need to face their physical commitments in Asia. Whether 
there is peace or whether there is war in Indo-China, the West 
must be ready to face a new Chinese aggression, they must 
know where they are going to do it and what they are going 
to do it with. While it is hard to quarrel with Mr. Eden’s 
patience and diplomacy at Geneva, since we do want a peace 
and we do need Asian goodwill, it is difficult not to be disturbed 
by the Foreign Secretary’s smooth confidence in the healing 
properties of peace. Re-reading his speech to the House of 
Commons in the Foreign Affairs debate one can understand 
how Mr. Dulles came to feel that it was unequal to the 
occasion. Asia, and thence the western world, is threatened 
from Peking; the threat will remain until the West has built up 
in the East a military and persuasive force comparable to China. 

Yet at this point, Mr. Dulles’s mind seems to go as blank 
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as Mr. Eden’s, if not blanker. Where is this force to come 
from ? Mr. Eden at least hopes to get his persuasive force from 
the Colombo Powers and is at least doggedly working in that 
direction. Mr. Dulles doubts whether there is time for this, 
but he does not say where the military force is, in fact, to come 
from. Even Mr. Eden has never suggested that there is much 
military force to come from the Colombo Powers. Yet Mr. 
Dulles knows, when he thinks about it, that it cannot come 
only from the atom bomb; he also knows that the United 
States has barely enough troops to meet its present commit- 
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ments, let alone to assume the commitment of defending South 
East Asia. He knows, finally, that the present programme 
anticipates a decline in US forces over the next few years. 
Yet he has done nothing to set it in reverse. One of the first 
things to be done, before the West has turned the corner of 
this crisis, is for Britain and America to realise that the 
disappearance of France from Asia obliges them to gear up 
their own war machines. Until America is prepared to face 
this it cannot expect to regain the sure leadership of the Western 
world that it assumed so boldly in 1947. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NE constantly hears references made to ‘ the peoples 

of South East Asia” as though the peoples of South 

East Asia were in some sense a corporate entity, 
like the regiments of the Household Brigade: and considera- 
tions of the very complex geography of the area never seem 
to deter the pundits from coining phrases like * If Indo-China 
goes, South East Asia goes.” These thoughts came into my 
mind as I read about Chou En-lai’s visit to Rangoon, whither 
he seems to have invited himself after his brief and rather 
un-triumphal stay in Delhi. If China did decide to try her hand 
at territorial expansion in South East Asia, it has always 
seemed to me likely that she would go for Burma first. One 
fairly cogent reason is that she can get there; the Burma Road 
is not an ideal supply-line but it is better (although it is longer) 
than China’s overland communications with Siam or French 
Indo-China, and moreover at the Burmese end of it you find a 
railway, a river and a road to help you forward—amenities 
which in the other territories are not nearly so ready to your 
hand. Traditionally, Burma was once a feudatory of China and 
is sometimes shown as part of that country on Chinese maps. 
Endemic squabbles between the Shans and other tribes on 
both sides of the ill-defined frontier could be relied on to 
provide a casus liberationis. Access to Siam and Malaya is 
comparatively easy from Burma, whose mountainous western 
frontier offers adequate insurance against any interference in 
the proceedings by India. For all these reasons it seems to me 
a good omen that Chou En-lai proposed to the Burmese 
Government an agreement on the lines of China’s recent much 
vaunted but not very important treaty with India which 
regulates affairs on the Tibetan frontier. The only pity is that 
China did not start this auspicious ball rolling a few years 
earlier and conclude a frontier agreement with Tibet instead 
of annexing the country by force of arms. 


Open-Handed 
A reader has sent me a list of donations to the Scottish 
Association of Girls’ Clubs which includes the two following 
entries: 
National Coal Board, Scottish Division—£75. National 
Coal Board, Scottish Division Welfare Committee-—£50. 
It seems only fair that the nationalised industries should take 
over the burden of charitable obligations which were borne, 
before their day, by private enterprise, but it would be interest- 
ing to know how this rather impersonal and cold-blooded form 
of generosit, is administered. Who decides how much of our 
money is to de given to charity, and which worthy causes are 
to get it? Is there, on the staff of each great undertaking, a 
senior civil servant with pink cheeks, twinkling eyes and silver 
hair, a sort of synthetic Mr. Cheeryble who trots benignly 
round delivering the cheques and keeping up the pretence that 
the Board’s donations really do represent acts of generosity 
in the usually accepted sense of the word ? 


Ni Kulturni 

‘Never in my life,” wrote The Times Association Football 
Correspondent, who was reporting the match at Berne between 
Hungary and Brazil in the quarter-finals of the World Cup, 
* have I seen such cruel tackling, the cutting down of opponents 
as if with a scythe, followed by threatening attitudes and sly 


jabs when officialdom was engaged elsewhere. ... It was 
the fast, strong, coloured Brazilians who began all the 
trouble.” Three players were sent off the field. one had his 
shorts torn off in the first few minutes and police reinforce- 
ments had to be summoned to deal with a general mélée 
which broke out when the game ended. This sort of thing 
is always happening and I really don’t see why it should. If 
a team taking part in an international contest deliberately and 
consistently uses, as the Brazilians did, what The Times called, 
rather charmingly, *‘ unethical tactics, I should have thought 
the game ought to be stopped and the team disqualified. This 
would no doubt lead to heavier casualties among the disap- 
pointed and enraged spectators and would reduce still further 
the referee’s chances of survival; but I suspect that after a 
few years it would be found to have produced a salutary effect 
on international football which is after all—in intention, at 
any rate—a form of sport. 


Faits Divers Caucasiens 

‘The retention of the Georgian language and culture 
evidenced in the new finely-equipped theatre in Sukhumi 
showed us forcefully that the Soviet Union is not just one 
vast country but a collection of countries each retaining some 
of its own individual characteristics.” From a statement by the 
Scottish Cultural Delegation to the Soviet Union quoted in 
Soviet News, June 21. 

‘A former commander in the Soviet MVD (secret police) 

stated that the people deported comprised the entire 

population of the autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic of 
Chechen-Ingush, in the Caucasus Mountains. ... [He] partici- 
pated in the same type of deportations in the Kalmuk Republic, 
the Karachai Republic and the Crimean Tartar State... From 
the Daily Telegraph, June 29. 


A Plethora of Owls 

Though I occasionally receive communications beginning— 
often, it turns out, rather euphemistically— Dear Strix,’ I have 
never until today had occasion to begin a letter thus myself. 
But there exists, | have discovered, another Strix, a contributor 
of admirable light verse to the West Sussex Gazette and South 
of England Advertiser; the other day I wrote to him and now 
I have had a courteous letter in reply. The real Strix—for 
that is how I think of him—has been using our pseudonym 
since 1938, which is much longer than I have, and he is also 
a good deal senior to me as a contributor to the Spectator, 
which published his first printed verses in 1913. He tells me 
that he selected his nom de guerre because his parents told 
him that he was very nearly given his father’s name, Walter, 
as an additional Christian name, and if this had happened 
his initials would have been OWL. There may seem to 
the reader a slight lack of inevitability here, but his reasons 
for calling himself Strix were at least more compelling than 
mine, which—if indeed they were ever consciously formulated 
—TI have forgotten. My alter alter ego, if that is the right 
expression, also tells me that strix has another meaning 
besides ‘owl.’ He does not go so far as to suggest that it 
is to this second meaning—which is really much more suitab!2 
for a columnist than a poet—that I have established a form 
of squatter’s rights. I appreciate his forbearance; the second 
meaning is ‘ drain pipe.” STRIX 
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The Right of the Knob 


By LIONEL HALE 


HE Television Bill is before their Lordships, and it will 

soon be lawful for those other than the BBC to com- 

municate with the public by this strange, potent, and 
far-reaching invention. Soon the battle will be forgotten, with 
all its honest doubts and its dishonest polemics. The last 
absurdity of the Opposition’s wrecking tactics came when the 
Assistant Postmaster-General, Mr. Gammans, made the modest 
observation in the House of Commons that the advertiser 
would have a right to choose the programme with which his 
advertising would be associated. (Why not? What else ?) 
Nevertheless, * Now the cat’s out of the bag ! ’ cried a Labour 
member, asserting that this meant sponsorship and _ the 
advertiser’s control of the programme. This cry had something 
of the quality of a beheaded chicken’s twitch, being automatic, 
galvanic, and meaningless, but with a merciful air of finality. 
and I am one of those who believe 
‘for better ’"—the conflict on the Television Bill is over, the 
fog of battle still hangs over commercial television. When it 
clears, Lord De La Warr, the Postmaster-General, will be seen 
as master of the stricken field, but a still puzzled victor. 
Shortly, his problem is, first, to constitute the Independent Tele- 
vision Authority, and then to help it to decide how to organise 
the Programme Contractors. The Postmaster-Gencral may 
now be relieved of the task of wooing or worsting the bishops, 
the lawyers, his own back-benchers, Lady Violet Bonham- 
Carter, several self-appointed Leagues and Councils, and the 
benches opposite. He must now consider, not what would go 
on in the House but what is going to come into the home. 


The first step is to constitute the Independent Television 
Authority; and the Postmaster-General is naturally here 
playing poker at the moment, not showing his hand until he has 
filled it. All we can ask is that he will at the right time show that 
he has recruited his ITA from men (and women) who whole- 
heartedly wish to make commercial television work, who 
understand business and entertainment and public policy, and 
who will recognise that bureaucracy is an unlovely and 
inefficient thing. The BBC is a splendid institution, but we 
do not want a reproduction of the faults of the BBC, where 
television producers have been known to complain that the 
rigidity of the administration makes the production of a 

rogramme ‘an obstacle race... We want an ITA of solidly 
intelligent and adventurous men—so solidly intelligent that they 
will reckon to make the mistakes of adventure. 


Then we come to the real crux, the structural organisation 
of the programme contractor companies under the ITA. 
Weary with the Bill, the Government has not yet braced its 
mind to any decision. It is still gathering opinions. Consti- 
tutionally, of course, there is the polite fiction that the Govern- 
ment will constitute the Authority and leave it all to that 
body, dreamily sitting back and admiring its offspring playing 
with the cutlery. In practice, that able man, Lord De La 
Warr, may be expected to do no such thing. (This is known 
as the British System, which may also be observed on every 
street corner where men pass betting slips or fail to pass 
prostitutes.) The Postmaster-General, at the outset, will—to 
put it mildly—supervise the Authority. 

The technical problem of organising the structure of the 
programme companies is a formidable one. Lest we become 
involved in a discussion about frequencies and the spectrum in 
which we go round and round in megacycles, let me put it 
down in rough over-simplification. At present, there can be 
put into action only two new channels for television, on 
Band III (Very High Frequency). The Government, although 
wrapped either in secrecy or indecision, at any rate seems to 
be committed to allotting one of these two new channels to the 
BBC’s second television programme. This seems imminent. 
(What the BBC will do with a second service, when BBC 
television already seems rather short of talent, is locked in the 


But if for better or worse 
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bosom of Sir Ian Jacob.) That leaves only one channel for 
commercial television on Band III. Only one! And the 
Postmaster-General is pledged, and indeed personally and 
properly determined, to avoid any suspicion of a monopoly 
on the commercial side ! 


In so far as one can discover the trend of the Government’s 
still-open mind, there are to be transmitters, initially, at 
London, Birmingham and Manchester, all carrying at any given 
time one ‘national’ programme. This programme is to be 
divided (so the suggestion runs, broadly but tentatively) 
between two companies, whether by hours or by days. The 
Government favours * by days.” The advertisers are known.., 
and might I parenthetically add that there is no need to regard 
advertisers as the modern equivalent of wicked baronets, bent 
on corrupting youth? There is more liberalism among our 
new business men than our old-fashioned * progressives’ see 
fit to admit . . . the advertisers, | was saying, are known to 
differ. The division of the single programme which gives three 
hours daily to each company should mean sharper competition 
to excel, programme by contrasting programme. It should 
mean a daily coniinuity of programme, as, say, in some 
*Woman’s Hour.’ And it will enable the advertiser (whom the 
viewer ought, in his own interests, to wish to be contented) 
to deal simply with one company, according to his own needs, 
The division by days may be easier to work. 

Nevertheless, I confess that to decide between this daily 
or hourly division seems to me like settling a point. of 
precedence between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. I cannot 
think that this one solitary national programme, however it 
is divided between the programme companies, is at all happy: 
I even wonder if the Government, carried away gallantly by 
the spirit of battle, has been wise to plan to open commercial 
television when only Band III was available. Wishing to 
strike while the iron is hot, they might look as if they have 
merely succeeded in hitting the wrong nail on the head. Yet 
their resolution is commendable. 

Any present scheme must, at all events, be regarded as 
Phase 1. What we must surely fix our eye on is Phase 2, when 
Bands IV and V (Ultra High Frequency) come, at some 
uncertain future date, into being. With Bands IV and V, we 
must be able to aim at not one national programme, but three 
competitive commercial national networks: together with the 
small, regional, low-power stations which can, by commercial 
inter-agreement, tap these networks for their stable pro- 
grammes, retaining time for their own local interests and their 
own local ‘small advertisements.” The PMG, thinking of 
capital investment, and the crying needs of our shocking 
telephone system, may plead the expense of co-axial cables, 
the time-factor, and our national poverty; but this is not a very 
impressive attitude. Somé small, inner voice tells me that they 
would not strike it in Opposition. 


I want to be able, wherever in the British Isles I live, to 
pick and choose between commercial programmes, drama or 
debate or vaudeville polished by fear of rivals or the fun of 
competition. I can get this only in Phase 2; but Phase 1 
must be planned with such a structure that Phase 2 can 
develop out of it when Bands IV and V come into action. 

These national networks will not deve!op easily out of the 
Government’s present plan of single-programme division 
between two companies: the company will not have had scope 
to develop and train itself, nor to stamp its character on the 
public’s mind. But there is another plan, much in evidence 
earlier this year, now somewhat fallen (it seems) from favour. 
Assuming that, for a beginning, transmitters will operate from 
London, Birmingham and Manchester, this plan envisages one 
programme company licensed to each station, solely responsible 
for that station’s output. That means regional monopoly: but, 
with Band III, monopoly of some sort is inevitable. And it 
is from some such system that Phase 2 would seem best to 
grow. As soon as Bands IV and V were available, each 
company would establish transmitters in the other two regions, 
and there would be the three desired national networks. With 
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three companies already working on an all-day, seven-days-a- 
week basis, the change to Phase 2 is solely one of engineering. 

This system has been misinterpreted——largely, I fancy, 
because ABDC, the programme company that most wants it, 
has itself cheerfully helped in the misinterpretation. London 
and the South, clearly, is the most profitable area: ABDC 
appears, in some dreamy but determined way, to lean 
mystically to the notion that it has some divine right to this 
area. Yet all three original companies, surely (they may be 
called Red, White and Blue for convenience) should be 
regarded as equal. In Phase 1, let Red be allocated the London 
area for its operation, White the Midlands, and Blue the North. 
White and Blue, would, in fact, find it profitable to produce 
some programmes of regional flavour (as we would desire) but 
both could and should regard themselves as national television 
at its widest and best, and be ready, under Phase 2, to embrace 
the other areas, each as a national network. White and Blue 
should be ‘ regional’ only temporarily. That extremely able 
and energetic champion of commercial television, Mr. Norman 
Collins, who has deserved a great deal, is one of the powers of 
ABDC, and may have aroused some contrary feeling by giving 
the impression that ABDC, operating over the London area, 
should be the Big Brother of the companies. There is little 
reason why this should be so, and much reason why it should 
not. 

In Phase 1, I would suggest that Red, White and Blue—and 
the Government’s ITA must not be too frightened, in its 
political way, of an appearance of a big business combine 
should amalgamate to produce, say, two hours daily of a 
national, single, combined programme. Programmes will 
depend much on finance: every combined, three-area_ pro- 
gramme will produce three times more advertising backing, on 
a per capita basis: and we must not lose sight of the fact that 
Our aim is the best commercial broadcasting — possible. 
Similarly, any of the three companies could sub-let, at a price, 
any of its programmes to the other two. (The ITA has ample 
powers, under the Bill, to prevent abuses of this.) Each 
company could call on the others for facilities, outside broad- 
cast terms, or other services in tts area. Most of all, during 
Phase |, each company would be amiably preparing to outshine 
its rivals when the opening of Band IV allows it free operation 
in the areas hitherto monopolised by the other two companies. 

As I say, this plan is here naively stated in considerable 
over-simplification. There is an infinity of conflicting detail. 
Moreover, it may be a counsel of impracticable perfection. 
Yet I suggest that, when we are considering the ITA and the 
possible varieties of structure in the programme companies, 
we should think tenderly of the Government’s problems, but 
more earnestly still of the public audience, and the programmes 
that it will get in its own home. Phase | is a regrettable 


necessity: in considering it, we must be aiming already at 
Phase 2, and the Right of the Knob—the viewer’s power to 


choose, all over the sountry, not only between the BBC and the 
commercial companies, but between the companies themselves. 
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Long Live the 
Professional Politician 


By A POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT 

EFORE the Labour members begin to picket the House 
of Commons—one has to try to be frivolous about this 
distressing affair of MPs’ allowances, otherwise all sense 
of proportion will be lost—it is sensible to try to disentangle 
the real issues involved from the flurry of accusation and 
counter-accusation, rhetoric and posturing of the past few 
months. On no other occasion when the question has been 
debated—in 1911, 1937 or 1946—has there been such turmoil. 
lo the student of politics it is deeply interesting whether there 
is any good reason for the turmoil today, or whether it has been 
caused by quite extraneous factors. 

It is very difficult to see that the proposal for a straight- 
forward increase of £500 a year in members’ allowances raises 
any new constitutional issues. The commonest criticism, from 
the constitutional point of view, is that the size of the increase 
will encourage the growth of the * professional politician.’ 
This argument must be treated with the greatest caution. 
‘Professional politician’ is one of the cant phrases of the 
debate. It is essential to be quite clear as to what the phrase 
means. The outstanding * professional politician ’ of the House 
of Commons today is Sir Winston Churchill, and close behind 
him are Mr. Eden, Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison. They are 
the successors of those other * professional politicians,’ Baldwin, 
MacDonald, Asquith, Salisbury, Disraeli and Gladstone. The 
House of Commons cannot conduct its business—which is 
the nation’s business—without the leadership of these maligned 
animals, the * professional politicians.” There may be some 
species of animal which the country does not wish to see in 
the House of Commons, but it certainly is not the * professional 
politician.’ 

The objection, in fact, is not to the ‘ professional politician,’ 
but to the existence of a House of Commons in which the 
majority of members are cut off from any experience of the 
outside world. Politicians become introverted enough as it 1s; 
nothing is more alarming than the way in which they assume 
that what they get excited about at Westminster appears equally 
important to ordinary people in Warrington and Weymouth. 
It is absolutely essential that the House of Commons should 
be composed primarily of men and women who enjoy some 
sort of contact with the day-to-day tasks and day-to-day 
interests of those whom they are supposed to represent. 

This is the crucial point. We expect that our members 
of Parliament should be drawn from all sections of the com- 
munity—and should share the attitudes of the people from 
whom they have sprung. The main virtue of the House of 
Commons, today as in the past, is not that it is composed 
of exceptionally able or talented men and women but that 
it is made up of a few able and talented men and women 
and a vast majority of very ordinary men and women who, 
in their attitudes, their assumptions, their instincts and their 
reactions, behave and respond in much the same way as their 
fellow citizens. As long as the House of Commons is com- 
posed largely of such men and women, the country need have 
no doubt that at moments of crisis it will be true to the mind 
and spirit of the country. And it is not only at moments of 
crisis that this quality tells. Again and again, on small and 
great issues, the ordinary members on both sides of the House 
display a redeeming common sense, which the extraordinary 
members, as likely as not, lack. If the country ever loses 
sight of this essential virtue of the House of Commons, it 
will do so at its peril. 

If, then, this is the kind of House of Commons the country 
needs and desires, it must pay for it. It simply is impossible 
to ask miners, engine-drivers, schoolteachers, foundry workers, 
bank clerks and so on, through a whole list of important 
occupations, to enter the House of Commons and at the same 
time earn some remuneration outside by following their trades. 
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You cannot, as Mr. Mellish put it in the House of Commons, 
sink a pit in New Palace Yard or put a blast furnace in 
Westminster Hall. Yet the House of Commons would be a 
deal poorer without men who have been miners, school- 
teachers and the like. And it would be a good deal less 
sensible. 

These men and women, in short, have to be provided with 
a remuneration which both covers their Parliamentary expenses 
and enables them to support themselves and their families at 
a decent level. If this is not done, the House of Commons 
will soon be composed only of company directors, lawyers, 
journalists and the new breed of broadcasting and television 
stars. No one who knows the House of Commons from day 
to day will welcome such a prospect. Most of the MPs most 
closely affected by the size of the Parliamentary allowance are 
in the Labour Party, so it is to the Labour Party one looks 
to illustrate the argument. Apart from the established leaders 
of the party and the flighty intellectuals, the heart of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party is to be found among the sturdy 
corps of working men and women. They are the party’s 
ballast which keeps it on a steady course. Deprive them of 
an adequate remuneration and they will disappear from 
Parliament—to be replaced by .? Mr. Crossman? Mr. 
Strachey? Mr. Foot? Mr. Driberg? Mrs. Castle? The House 
of Commons has often been saved by its ballast. It should 
not be thrown overboard. 

This is the basic constitutional argument for increasing MPs’ 
allowances now. It is the argument which sufficed in 1911 
and again in 1937. What, then, has occurred in the meantime 
to make the argument insufficient now to command the general 
support of the House? Clearly the cause is partly one of 
economics. Since the war, the grounds for wage increases have 
been far more closely related than before to each other and 
to the cost of living. Grant a wage increase in one industry, 
and this is taken as a signal for staking equal claims all over 
the country. There is no doubt that a number of Conservative 
MPs feel quite sincerely that a 50 per cent. increase in MPs’ 
allowances now would, from this point of view, be disastrous. 

If there is anything in this argument—and it should not be 
underestimated—the Government, above all, should be con- 
cerned with it. It is they who have to take the initiative in 
providing the monies for any increase in MPs’ allowances 
anyi at that point their action in this matter must be related 
to their economic policy. They may decide, as they did with 
judges’ salaries, that the case for an increase outweighs the 
risks to their general economic policy. Or they may decide 
as in fact they did decide in their original pronouncement on 
the Select Comimittee’s report—that now is not the time for 
raising MPs’ remuneration. But, having decided in this second 
sense, and having announced their decision to the House, there 
was no point in allowing a free vote. All that they have 
achieved by a free vote is to have had the opinion of the 
House declared (by a substantial majority, as it turned out) 
and then to have had to reject it on the very same grounds 
that they had stated beforehand. It was this feeling that the 
Government had double-crossed the House which caused 
resentment and led to the distressing scenes last week. 

Some way has to be found out of the present quandary. 
The Opposition will be unwise if it tries to make too much 
of the point about the free vote. The Government may have 
acted with something less than common sense in the matter, 
but they have acted quite constitutionally. It would perhaps 
not be altogether an evil that the question of meeting the 
legitimate expenses of MPs by some alternative method should 
again be explored. There are some members who urgently 
need assistance. But, apart from that, it seems quite probable 
that MPs’ expenses will go on increasing in the coming years 
as they continue to operate as the liaison officers of the welfare 
state. 

There is no point in saying, as some have said, that this is 
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not the work of the MP. Certainly it is not his only or his 
most important work. But the welfare state—and all that it 
implies in Government interference in the day-to-day lives of 
ordinary people—has come to stay. The ever-present danger 
is that the planners of the welfare state—not only the gentle- 
men in Whitehall, but also the gentlemen behind regional and 
local office counters—will seem out of reach to the people for 
whom the welfare state is supposed to exist. The people who 
feel they have been unjustly treated by a hospital, or the 
National Assistance Board or the Ministry of National Insur- 
ance should also feel that they have some opportunity of 
seeking a redress of their grievances—which is, after all, the 
oldest function of Parliament. If they do not, the gulf between 
‘we’ and ‘they,’ which is the permanent threat to the health 
of democracy, will grow. We have changed our society 
radically in the last fifty years. We should be gratified, not 
displeased, that the House of Commons has changed with it 
—and be prepared to foot the bill. 





The Guinea Pig 


By JAMES NOWELL 


EN years ago the Fleming Committee report, The 

Public Schools and the General Education System, was 

published. Broadly it proposed that the public schools 
should accept some 25 per cent. of their number as bursars 
sponsored by the education authorities, with the condition that 
any bursar must have spent at least two years in a grant-aided 
primary school to qualify. The proposals were regarded by 
some as revolutionary, and by others as one more liberal touch 
to our post-war reconstruction. Places were offered by the 
public schools, and a number of local education authorities 
began to sponsor boys. But now, with its tenth birthday 
approaching, the scheme seems to be petering out, with the 
Ministry of Education undetermined to tackle its problems, 
and unmoved by its evident educational success. 

Had all those fears, which the play The Guinea Pig 
portrayed so well, been justified, its eclipse would be deserved. 
But the fear of different social and economic backgrounds 
proving a handicap to settling down has proved groundless 
in the vast majority of the cases. A survey in The Times last 
December made this abundantly clear. The boys have 
undoubtedly profited from their opportunities. Not even 
accents have proved a stumbling block: * We are a very mixed 
bunch at Eton,’ is a bursar’s remark quoted by The Times 
Correspondent. In the schools, they have made prefects, 
games captains and scholars, and have gone forward the richer 
for their experience. So as an educational experiment it has 
worked. 

But as a liberal and logical development in our national 
educational scheme, it has been allowed by our administrative 
machine to wither, with the notable exception of a few 
authorities. The responsibility for failure must lie entirely 
with the Ministry and the local education authorities. The 
public schools have not offered 25 per cent. of their places, 
but in the last five years only one-third of the places they have 
offered have been taken up by the LEAs. 

Briefly, the scheme has foundered on the difficulty of selec- 
tion. The LEAs have been inhibited from. bold venture by 
the opinion that it is not right to spend hundreds of pounds 
more on one boy or girl than on another without extremcly 
convincing reasons. And the most compelling reason with 
them for recommending a pupil for boarding schools has been 
a bad home background; which public schools have reasonably 
not accepted, having enough broken home debris already 
among their fee-payers. There must be enormous difficulty in 
proper selection, but given willingness and vision I cannot 
believe that it is insuperable. One also hears it said that more 
enthusiasm would be shown for the scheme if the cost of it 
came from central funds. This, like the other obstacle, is 
perfectly negotiable, and the solution of all problems of selec- 
tion and finance may well lie in a series of committees 
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answerable to the Minister. The choice of solutions, however, 
is outside the present argument. The point now is that all 
these teething troubles are capable of solution. 

The present situation, then, can be summed up: here are 
novel proposals to broaden the entry to our public schools, 
now at the end of a nine-year trial run. Educationally, the 
proposals have been a success; administratively, they are 
foundering on potentially soluble difficulties. Is the wise 
course to let them die, and remove a valuable foothold from 
the doorway to wider entry to the public schools ? Or is the 
wise course to set up another committee to examine the 
workings of the scheme, to learn what lessons it can, and to 
build upon that experience a scheme for even wider participa- 
tion of government bursars in independent school life? — In 
wisdom, surely the latter is the course to adopt. And for 
compelling reasons. 

In the first place, if the scheme is allowed to wither away, 
no one benefits, save perhaps some obscure civil servant, for 
whom one more headache will have vanished through the good 
offices of the pigeon-hole. But many will suffer. The door 
from the county primary to the public school will be shut, and 
the only people able to get grants towards public school 
education will be those who can already afford the major 
portion of the cost. The independent schools will once again 
be in their aloof ivory tower. And on whose shoulders will 
the public lay the blame ? Not on the civil or local govern- 
ment servants, but on the ‘ snobbish” public schools. No one 
will trouble to tell the public that it was due to public school 
initiative that the Fleming Committee was appointed in the 
first instance. 

But such resignation is unthinkable. The Fleming proposals 
were a sane forward step along the natural path of evolution 
for our national education, and when experience has justified 
them educationally, it is inconceivable that purely administra- 
tive headaches will be allowed to reverse this progress. Besides, 
the scales are tilted in favour of review and revision in the 
Fleming report itself, which calls for a five-year review of the 
percentage of bursars accepted by the schools. If any such 
review has taken place so far, few have heard of it; and in its 
absence no apology would be required from any Minister for 
ordering a full-scale review, with powers of revision, to take 
place during the tenth year of the scheme. 

The time has passed when the Fleming proposals should 
be regarded simply as a curiosity, an experiment, and has come 
when some such scheme should take its place normally in the 
routine structure of our education system. Already the political 
clouds are gathering to menace them, not on grounds of 
education, but of politics. End the Fleming entry, and the one 
open path to preserving the schools is closed; the end of fee- 
paying will then come, and with that the end of the schools. 

For in our pride in the schools we are inclined to forget that 
what has made them great has not been their buildings, or even 
their headmasters, but the presence in them of a corpus of 
boys from the best families and homes of the land; to remove 
which by ending fee-paying will be to remove the very climate 
for which the schools are valued. Here, indeed, is the cardinal 
virtue of * Fleming,’ in offering under controlled conditions a 
wider entry.to the public schools without, as it were, killing 
the goose that lays the golden egg. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the Minister of Education 
may heed the threats which are being made against the inde- 
pendent schools, and move towards another look at the Fleming 
proposals as a means of bringing about what the country 
sorely needs in the future, the concept of partnership between 
the maintained education system and the independent schools. 
When a former Labour Cabinet Minister asserts to me that if the 
Fleming scheme had been more whole-heartedly worked, there 
would now be no political threats against the public schools, 
and when headmasters and other educationists of distinction 
unanimously plead in The Times for review, one may be 
excused repeating the final words of The Times Correspondent; 
‘It would be a pity if a sound idea were allowed to perish 
for being difficult.’ 
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Why a forcign name should have attached itself 


1g 
to anything as English as a Féte remainsa mystery. 
There is, it is true, a hint of continental devilry 
about the Ankle-Judging C ompeution ,; but it 1S 
only a very mild hint. The rest of the pro- 
gramme—and often, unfortunately, the July 
weather—is unmistakably English. Convention 
decrees that the Féte should be formally opened, 
preferably by an ornament of the theatrical pro- 
fession. After she has said a few words, rendered 
either completely inaudible or painfully stentorian 
according to the whim of the microphone, 
the fun can begin. The clatter of ninepins is 
continuous as men wearing resolute expressions 
bow! interminably fora pig. The ping of airguns 
(their foresights judiciously sabotaged) punctuates 
the broadcast gramophone music. Hoop-la rings 
a table dotted with small, repulsive 


In the 


settle on 
trophies (“ Better luck next time, dear”’). 
subaqueous gloom of a marquee, prize-winning 
entries in the garden-produce competition are 
scrutinized with envious awe. Behind the scenes 
there is an interlude of consternation ; someone 


has forgotten the sacks for the sack-race. 
5 


At the end of the day, with any luck, some worthy 
local cause is the richer by ten or twenty pounds. 
As a method of raising money the Féte is elaborate 
rather than efficient, as a form of entertainment 
it scarcely ranks in the first class ; but as a British 
institution it is not without a ramshackle charm 


of its own. 





At the opposite end of the financial scale stands the 

Midland Bank, another British institution which also 

serves a “worthy cause” by providing essential 

banking assistance to industry, commerce , agriculture 
and the private customer. 


MIDLAND BANK 
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ART 


IT is easy to see why the English Folk Dance 
and Song Society decided to commission 
Ivon Hitchens to paint the big mural which 
the architects envisaged for the restored 
Main Hall in Cecil Sharp House. Here was 
an artist with a natural predilection for the 
long horizontal proportions involved; whose 
fluid, tonal painting, unconstricted normally 
by binding contour-lines, has obvious 
affinities with music; whose romantic sense 


of landscape (it is very close to that of 


Constable, though expressed solely through 
colour) is intensely English. These qualities 
are no less strongly marked than heretofore 
in his new exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries. Constable wanted his pictures, he 
said, to have the dew and sparkle of the real, 
light-drenched world, and in the freshness 
and spontaneity of his sketches we seem to 
feel nature trembling with continual change. 
What happened when the sketches were 
worked up into exhibition pictures we know. 
Hitchens, too, conveys the mood of the 
evanescent moment, the flash of light and 
foliage in the forest, the smell, almost, of the 
damp earth underfoot. This he achieves, 
like Constable, by the wide sweep of his 
lambent brushwork, the transparency and 
sparkle of the paint, the actual application 
of which, notwithstanding the sustained 
observation and consideration that may have 
preceded it, must be almost wholly intuitive. 
Experience and expression are so fused as 
to be impossible of separation. But intuition 
will not cover an area that is longer than a 
cricket pitch, and the problems facing a 
painter of Hitchens’s type, even more than 
Constable’s, multiply themselves alarmingly 
when the scale is that of the Cecil Sharp 
House mural, 

Has any modern mural of this size, an) 
where, come off completely? I have not seen 
it. The first thing that strikes one in this 
case is the oddity of the relationship of the 
painting to the rest of the hall. The main 
rectangle, 69 feet by 16 feet, stops short. 
by some 5 fect or so at enhcr end, of 
the full length of the wall, and has appended 
to it centrally, between the doors which 
give access to the room, an extension of 
another 4 feet in depth. These two factors 
largely destroy what might have been an 
ideal unity between design and setting; the 
second has the additional effect of implying 
a centre-point which the painting does not 
in fact possess. The necessity to provide a 
theme related to the purpose of the building, 
and the artist’s very proper desire to avoid 
reducing the dancers using the hall to 
insignificance, have led him to a complex 
design that is not easily ‘read’ even with the 
aid of the crib provided. In various degrees 
of realism and distortion may be picked out 
figures executing dance sequences, birds 
and beasts, trees, a pool, musicians, Queen 
of the May, a figure on a hobby horse, and 
so on. The result, it may be thought, is 
over-cerebral for the simplicities of- folk 
dance and song, contrived and self-conscious 
compared with the delicate and magical 
apprehensions at the Leicester Galleries. 
Its merits are that it is not merely a painting 
enlarged in size; that it successfully avoids 


all the positive faults which might so easily 
have bedevilled it; that it contains passages 
of considerable beauty. I think it doubtful 
that any other English painter could have 
done more in this vein. 

Space permits only a passing reference to 
the other artists at the Leicester Galleries: 
Stella Steyn, whose rosy-bloomed candy- 
floss, so summarily brushed in, sometimes 
produces an oddly compelling result (there 
is dark music in the colour of Michaeimas 
Daisies and a real ‘presence’ in her Self- 
Portrait); Blair Hughes-Stanton, whose 
*monotype-prints’ based on classical myth- 
ology maintain his reputation for technical 
adventure. There are excellent exhibitions 
which should not be missed at the Marl- 
borough Gallery (Monet, in aid of the British 
Empire Cancer Campaign) and the O’Hana 
Gallery (mixed impressionists and post- 
impressionists), but the real ‘must’ is the 79 
‘Masterpieces from Sao Paulo’ presented at 
the Tate by the Arts Council. This is not a 
balanced museum collection (how could it 
be? It belongs to ‘the fastest-grow.ng city 
in the world’ and has come into being in 
seven years) or of uniform standard (it con- 
tains one or two stinkers). But it does 
contain also some wonderful pictures we 


shall not see again for decades to come, if 


ever. Mantegna, Cranach, Bosch, some fine 
Goya portraits (which, so to speak, extend 
the exhibition of his drawings and prints 
in St. James’s Square), Corot and a remark- 
able collection of French nineteenth-century 
work. The Manets are of the highest interest; 
the Degas dancers, Cezanne’s portrait of his 
wife, the Monet girls in a canoe, the very 
splendid early Renoir, the Gaugu.n self- 
portrait, a Van Gogh of Roulin the post- 
man’s son, Lautrec, Vuillard, Picasso—what 
is there to say but echo the astonishment that 
even the energy and enthusiasm of a Senator 
Chateaubriand, coupled of course with the 
means of polite coercion at his disposal, can 
achieve such a collection in so short a time 
in this day and age. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


THEATRE 


Six Characters in Search of an Author. By 
Luigi Pirandello. (Arts.) 
THE tendency of writers to use the techniques 
of Narcissus—largely at the expense of their 
own writing—has been demonstrated 
recently in every field of literature. Poems 
about writing poetry, novels about writing 
novels, plays about writing plays—is there 


never to be an end to this corridor of 
mirrors where the confronted reflections of 


real and unreal fade away into a mirage of 
repetition until all distinction between them 
is lost? Many of Pirandello’s most famous 
plays come into this self-regarding category. 
As the curtain goes up, we are at once ina 
world where the very convention of the 
theatre is used to destroy itself. In Six 
Characters in Search of an Author Pirandello 
blows the gaff on actors and acting, 
on the fundamentally absurd parody which 
they produce of the real and also of the 
transcendent. As well as being an enquiry 
into the nature of reality the play is one of the 


most cutting criticisms which have ever been 
made of the exhibitionism which the stage 
encourages among its acolytes. Nor do the 
creative processes of the playwright escape 
unharmed: he is seen to be a mere instrument 
through which his original idea develops 
itself. This criticism of literature and of the 
theatre might well seem entirely destructive 
of both of them. In practice, however, it 
only touches bad literature and bad theatres 
work which fail to reach the transcendence 
to which all art should aspire. 


Oddly enough, this possible destruction of 
a convention is splendid theatre. The 
demonic element which is written into the 
parts of the characters from the moment 
when they make their jerky unrealised way 
up onto the stage, the surprise and eventual 
dismay of the real actors, the growing 
domination of the characters, the various 
coups de thédtre leading up to the final 
tragedy—all this is gripping rather in the 
way a thriller is gripping: one wants to 
know what is going to happen next. The 
play has /e diable au corps and in the Arts 
production it gets the acting it needs, 
Ralph Michael is excellently obsessed as 
The Father and Reginald Tate, as The 
Producer, manages to be at once harassed 
and humane. However, the hit of the 
evening was scored by Mary Morris who 
makes The Stcp Daughter a great deal more 
devilish than pathetic. Miss Morris spoke 
superbly and had cold shivers running down 
my spine every time she laughed. This was 
a performance in some sense beyond tragedy. 
Here, one felt, was someone who had been 
through it and come out the other side— 
but irreparably marred. 

Yet there is one serious criticism that can 
be made of this production, and that 
concerns the total timing of the play. I take 
it that-the characters should start out by 
seeming a little unreal and ridiculous and 
should gradually warm up into seeming 
more real than the actors. At the Arts they 
were demon:c from the start with the result 
that there was no crescendo and that the 
last act of the play fell flat. The death of the 
boy was not made nearly enough of (this, 
after all, is the climax of the play), but the 
tension had been so great for so long that it 
is difficult to see what could have been done 
with it. And I don’t think that the cutting 
helped to bring out this vital rhythm. All 
this may secm a little ungrateful: the play 
was really done very well indeed, but the 
Arts have recently set themselves a high 
standard and they have the right to be 
criticised by it. This was a fault of pro- 
duction and it could easily be remedied. 

Six Characters in Search of an Author is, in 
fact, the last production of the Arts contpany 
this season, and it is, therefore, the moment 
tO pay a iribute to an almost consistently 
good record of work for the theatre. For 
one critic their production of Lorca’s Blood 
Wedding was the most exciting spectacle of 
last winter’s London productions, and Crime 
and Punishment and The Enchanted by 
Giraudoux were also well worth seeing. Any- 
one whe cares for the serious theatre shculd 
be grateful to the Arts. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 
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MUSIC 

Glyndebourne Festival 

OF all the brilliant hybrids bred of the 
crossing between the strains of North and 
South, Ferruccio Busoni was of later years 
the most brilliant and the most fertile. The 
crossing of French and Polish blood pro- 
duced the perfect flower of Chopin’s genius 
and, nearer our own day, the astonishingly 
fich and varied talents of Arrigo Boito. 
Busoni, with an Italian father and a mother 
of Bavarian stock, was far closer in character 
to the restless, always half frustrated Boito, 
with his allegiance divided between music 
and litcrature, than to the ‘pure’ musician 
Chopin. 

Busoni made his name as one of the last 
of the great piano virtuosos whose art, even 
as an cxecutant or arranger of other men’s 
music, always partook of the nature of 
Creation. Like Liszt, he suffered from the 
humiliation—as he felt it—of being hailed 
as a performer and held comparatively small 
by the general public as a composer. He 

ver resolved in himself the conflict inherent 
fa hs double origin and was inclined to feel 

imself a German in Italy and an Italian in 
Germany; and the two lines of his divided 
temperament can be followed in his com- 

Ositions. As an intellectual he was attracted 

y the intense seriousness and the adven- 
turous, experimental nature of German 
Music; but his heart and senses craved for 
the spontaneous lyrical élan and the natural, 
gensual ease of the Italian. His most success- 

compositions are those in which he most 
mearly succeeded in making this oil and water 
fuse together. He was never, perhaps, 
nearer to achieving this than in his Arlecchino, 
which had its first stage performance in this 
country at Glyndebourne on June 25. 

For this one-act ‘theatrical caprice’ he 
wrote his own libretto, in German; and into 
{t he packed not only his delight in the old 
Italian commedia dell’arte (a delight which 
he shared with Boito), in Dante and in the 
earthiness which Italian life has never lost, 
but also his bitter detestation of war, 
Nationalism, clerical thick-skinnedness and 
of that whole complex of spiritual blindness 
and material crassness that used to be 
summid up in happier days by the single 
word ‘bourgeois.’ The libretto itself is a 
brilliant piece of writing, unfortunately lost 
On an English audience. Whether it could be 
adequately translated is perhaps question- 
able; but since Busoni made the Harlequin 
of his title-role a speaking part only, the 
case for translation is very strong indeed. 
The score is as packed with allusions, satire 
and sardonic wit as the libretto. There are 
passages of parody and caricature which 
Can only make their full effect on the widely 
Cultivaicd ear, possibly only on the ear of 
another professional musician. 

In fact Arlecchino is in every way a con- 
noisseur’s piece and Glyndebourne rightly 
made no concessions. Kurt Gester played 
Harlequin, unequivocally German not only 
in his declamation (as Busoni must have 
foreseen) but also in his acting. The priest 
and the doctor were excellently sung by 
Geraint Evans and Fritz Ollendorff, Ser 
Matto by Ian Wallace and the fantastic 
Leandro by Murray Dickie—all excellently 
cast—while Elaine Malbin’s Colombina 
provid: d the only female voice set off against 
this so predominantly male cast. The RPO 
layed with great bite and gusto under John 
Pritchard. who plainly relished the stylistic 
score, 


of Busoni’s aristocratic 


niceties 


though he tended to drive the singers rather 
too hard a good deal of the time. Peter 
Ebert’s production and Peter Rice’s set 
both caught the right note of fantastic 
stylishness. 

MARTIN COOPER 


TELEVISION and RADIO 


THE thanks of every intelligent lover of the 
drama are due to BBC television for the 
beautiful and in every way satisfying pre- 
sentation of The Three Sisters. This lovely 
classic is a perfect subject for the technique 
of the moving camera and drifting micro- 
phone. By their means we could follow the 
characters of this, in every sense, moving 
play naturally all over the stage, from inner 
room to outer, from one end of a crowded 
chattering dining-table to another, from one 
mood to another, without inconsequence, 
without breaks, without our being conscious 
of conversation artificially rising or falling. 
How Chekhov would have delighted in 
this freedom! And how much it delightcd 
us! It is inconceivable that any film company 
would ever risk its money in lending the 
resources of its technique to such a play as 
The Three Sisters. \t is highly unlikely that 
commercial television would ever give it 
two hours on a Sunday night. It is in this 
kind of broadcast that BBC television more 
than justifies itself. Of the players in this 
good all-round cast it is only possible here 
to speak of Paul Rogers’s subtle and mov.ng 
Vershinin, of Rosalie Crutchley’s touching 
Masha (how well the seasoned stage acto! 
shows up on television!) and to praise the 
other two sisters, Margot van der Burgh 
and Clare Austin. The excellent production. 
was by Harold Clayton. 

The other outstanding programme of last 
week occurred in the much discussed field 
of television opera. Gcorge R. Foa in his 
production of the opera Cavalleria Rusticana 
skilfully made the best of two other worlds, 
the theatre and the cinema, without losing 
touch with the one he was working in 
television. As on the stage he presented the 
drama of this Sicilian “short story set to 
music’ so that we could believe in it—and 
that is saying much for opera in any medium. 
As in the films his imaginative camera shots 
of crowd and scene gave us mobility and 
acted as a visible accompaniment to the 
accompanying music. Yet at no time did 
this production try to go beyond the limits 
of what the television camera can do and 
the television screen can show. Indeed, in 
the very intimacy of some of the treatment 
we gained from the purely television 
medium. 

Amy Shuard as Santuzza sang beautifully 
and acted with real passion. In her appear- 
ance she never attempted to bé more than a 
homely peasant girl wracked with jealousy. 
Diane Dubarry, though she sang prettily 
enough as Lola, looked more of Hollywood 
than of Sicily. Raymond Nilsson was an 
authentic Turiddu, and as Alfio, Roderick 
Jones as always sang and acted with great 
spirit. 

Cavalleria was a success and was an 
answer to those who have said that opera 
designed for the stage cannot be adapted to 
television technique. Bravo Foa é Stato 
grande! Even if the lady announcer at the 
end of your sun-drenched, wine-stained 
broadcast did bring us back rather inap- 
propriately to the languid speech of London 
by pronouncing your name as ‘Fur.’ 

MORAY MCLAREN 
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CINEMA 


About Mrs. Leslie. (Plaza.)— 
(Odeon, Marble Arch.) 
After. (Empire.) 


WHATEVER she may be doing, even if it is only 
walking up a garden path, Shirley Booth has 
for me a_ heartbreaking quality wh.ch 
entirely blunts my critical faculties. In 
About Mrs. Leslie she plays the part of a 
middle-aged woman who runs an apartmcnt 
house in Bcvcrley Hills, looks after her 
tenants with objective sympathy, and drcams 
of happier days when a merricd man, Robert 
Ryan, met her in a nightclub and tock her, 
three years tunning, tor a long holiday by 
the sea. It is probably a mistake to have 
allowed Miss Booth’s dreams space to 
materialise: indeed the eye sees and the car 
hears that her attempt to put back the clock 
is unsuccessful. Yet so powerful is her gift 
for acting. so direct her appeal to the heart, 
these flashcacks to her romantic youth, 
to bathing. beating, kissing and crooning, 
are perfectly «cceptable. The film is based 
on a novel by V.na Delmar, and its dialogue 
has a plausible homely tone about it wh.ch 
suits both M.ss Booth and Mr. Ryan. They 
are gentle p.ople and this is a gentle p-cture, 
radiating warm kindliness, an under- 
standing of human relationships which in 
films, though not in life, is rare. It shows 
how gritty is the fare on wh:ch we are fed 
these days that the sight of two people being 
thoughtful of each other brings tears to the 
eyes. The subsidiary themes played by 
Marjie Mllar, Alex Nicol and Eilene 
Janssen are more stereotyp.d but have been 
carefully scored pianissimo, and under 
Daniel Menn’s admirable direction all is 
harmonious. 


Night People. 
Happy kver 


Night People shows what one good man 
can do if left to h's own devices and desires. 
Nunnally Johnson has written, produced and 
directed this first-class p.cture, one of the 
very best bits of ‘Berlin ware’ ever to leave 
the kiln. Broderick Crawford is the million- 
aire who comes charging across the Atlantic 
to Germany to rescue his son, an Army 
corporal, who has been kidnapped by the 
Russians. Gregory Peck is the Colonel in 
charge of Security in the American Zone 
who deflates the ballooning ego of this 
string-pulling tycoon, shows him that finesse 
and courage rather than money and influence 
are what are needed, and forces him, by 
putting his nose in the dirt around him and 
keeping it there, to make a gallant gesture. 
Everything about this intelligent thriller, 
even its melodramatic finish, is stamped with 
authenticity, each character, be he military 
or civil, ringing as true as that proverbial 
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bell, each scene having a convincing shape 
to it. The clash of wills between two strong 
personalities is noted without exaggeration, 
the combatants, so differently constructed, 
making their points according to their 
personal knowledge of the world, a world 
which, to Mr. Johnson, is as full of ironies 
as it is of hopes. Both Mr. Peck and Mr. 
Crawford give fine performances and are 
supported by a well-chosen cast so that 
every corner of the CinemaScopic screen is 
alive with interest from first to last. 
7 * * 


Those happy writers Jack Davies and 
Michael Pertwee have kissed the Blarney 
Stone, not too passionately I am glad to 
say, in a pleasant comedy called Happy Ever 
After, an amoral tale in which it is the 
purpose of some scandalous Irish types, 


Letters to 


JULY 2, 


headed by Barry Fitzgerald, to murder their 
new and highly unpopular squire, David 
Niven. Mr. Niven is hard put to it to appear 
unsympathetic, to turn the aged from their 
homes, to sack faithful retainers and threaten 
poachers with gaol, but he does it with an 
air, a flourish of caddishness that nearly 
succeeds. Directed by Mario Zampi, the 
film is amusing, the abortive efforts of its 
villains to be violent providing many 
felicitous moments, and if there are peculi- 
arities such as Yvonne de Carlo talking in 
a fluctuating brogue, A. E. Matthews 
inaugurating the hunting season in full 
summer and Mr. Niven wearing a white 
tuxedo at the Hunt Ball, these can be 
accepted with the rest of the shenanigans as 
foolish but fun. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


the Editor 





SAVE THE RAIN 
Sirn,—The article ‘Save the Rain’ in your 
issue of June 18, deais with a subject of 
immense importance to the country—the con- 
trol and use of its water resources, 

Mr. lonides regrets, as I do, the closing 
down of the Inland Water Survey. He com- 
pares, unfavourably, the attitude of the 
Government at the present time to the 
enthusiasm existing in the latter years and 
at the end of the eighteenth century when 
William Tatham wrote his treatise on National 
Irrigation. He notes that shortly after the 
turn of that century, many of the works of 
irrigation had been abandoned. He writes of 
England. The same criticism of change of 
attitude can be made concerning another 
phase, in Scotland, of the same general sub- 
ject, the condition of areas of land which 
about that same time were reclaimed from a 
waterlogged condition and brought into culti- 
vation, areas waterlogged principally by fresh 
water, but in some cases by the sea. There 
are to be seen, to the discerning eye, at various 
places from one end of the country to the 
other, vestigial signs of works, which have 
now fallen into disrepair, partial or complete. 

It is notable that the dedication of William 
Tatham’s book was to Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart., one of the most enthusiastic and ener- 


getic land improvers of that time, or indeed’ 


of any time. At the date of its publication 
in 1801 Sir John Sinclair had not long before 
demitted office as President of the Board of 
Agriculture and Internal Improvement. 
Incidentally amongst many other things 
Sinclair had initiated the great fact-finding 
survey which resulted in the first Statistical 
Account of Scotland, published in several 
volumes during the 1790s. 

Lively interest was also being shown in one 
of the other forms of water control-—the 
drainage of agricultural land. In the preface 
to a book entitled Elkington on Draining, 
whose author was one John Johnstone, it is 
stated that the ‘Board of Agriculture had 
hardly been established before it received 
intelligence from various parts of England of 
the singular success with which Mr. Joseph 
Elkington, a Warwickshire farmer, practised 
the art of Draining Land—and in consequence 
of a motion made by its President on June 10, 


1795, the House. of Commons voted an 
Address—* that His Majesty would be 
graciously pleased to give directions for 


issuing to Mr. Joseph Elkington, as an induce- 


ment to discover his Mode of Draining such 
sum as His Majesty in his wisdom shall think 
proper, not exceeding the sum of £1,000 
Sterling; and to assure His Majesty that the 
House will make good the same to His 
Majesty.” ’ 

Mr. Elkington’s health was said to be pre- 
carious, and to prevent so unfortunate a 
circumstance as not acquiring this knowledge 
John Jonnstone, a surveyor of Edinburgh, 
was sent by the Board to visit Mr. Elkington 
to inspect with him his principal drainages, 
take drawings thereof, and submit a report. 
This he duly did and his account was 
published in its first edition in 1797. 

The award to Elkington was the cause of 
some heartburning to one of the authorities 
quoted in Tatham’s National Irrigation. James 
Anderson, LL.D., F.R.S., was the author of 
A General View of the Agriculture and the 
Rural Economy of the County of Aberdeen 
which was the communication advertised by 
the Board of Agriculture and issued for ex- 
amination and comments in 1794, But 
Anderson was a land drainer in addition to 
his many other activities and he was quick 
in action, addressing a letter to Sir John 
Sinclair on June 30, 1795, ‘on the subject 
of Draining adopted by Mr. Elkington not 
with a view to detract from the merits of that 
gentleman and to find fault with the remunera- 
tion you have obtained for him,’ but to point 
out that he had carried out the same kind 
of intelligent work as Elkington and had 
written accounts of it many years before. 

Anderson does not appear to have obtained 
much satisfaction from this letter judging 
from the reproachful terms of a subsequent 
letter on January 10, 1796, from him to 
Sinclair. 

On the subject of irrigation Anderson in 
his Aberdeenshire account made claims for 
its application and its value to land in Britain 
beyond mere water meadow improvement, and 
beyond making up a rain deficit as in The 
Calculation of Irrigation Need. He asserted: 
‘It is proved by the practice there (Aberdeen- 
shire) that if a stream of water is allowed to 
flow over the surface of a heath covered 
moor for a moderate length of time, that moor 
not only loses the power of producing heath, 
but it gradually acquires the faculty of pro- 
ducing grass in abundance as well as corn 
and various other crops that in its natural 
state never could have been raised upon it.’ 
Tatham comments on this: ‘Perhaps’ the 
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application that has been made of it 
(irrigation) in Aberdeenshire goes further to 
point out the nature of the future and 
distant effects than that of any other part of 
Britain.” 

There were indeed enthusiasm and fertile 
ideas for the improvement of land and agri- 
culture both in England and in Scotland in 
those days of 160 years or so ago. There 
was also a great deal of sound reasoning and 
planning, and although handicapped by power 
limitations to the use of hand labour, to the 
barrow and to the horse and cart, the results 
produced were excellent.—-Yours faithfully, 

ALEXANDER SCOTT 
21 Barnton Gardens, Edinburgh, 4 


THE JUGGERNAUTS 

Sir,—-As | was returning to London from 
Thanet last Sunday evening, the car in which 
I was being driven met and passed some forty 
motor coaches on the road between Birching- 
ton and Faversham. The majority of these 
coaches (both single- and double-decker) were 
doing well over the statutory thirty mph and 
some of them were travelling at at least fifty. 
In other words, given their size and weight, 
they were out of control, and it is not very 
difficult to imagine what would have happened 
if one of them, travelling at that speed, had 
hit another vehicle or swerved into a house. 
Moreover, matters were not made any easier 
for other users of the road by the coaches 
continually overtaking at speed (sometimes 
apparently racing each other) or else keeping 
so close together that it became impossible for 
less bulky traffic to overtake them. This 
dangerous disregard of regulations on the 
part of the drivers went entirely unchecked by 
the Kent police: I did not see a single patrol 
on the stretch of road in question. We often 
ask why road casualties are so great. Here, 
I suggest, is one instance of the kind of 
indefensible behaviour that increases them.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Blue Peter Cottage, Kingsgate, Kent 


SMOKING, STATISTICS AND DEATH 


Sir,—May I express my admiration of your 
courageous refusal to be petrified by the 
tobacco-cancer scare ? 

I hope to show below how entirely right 
you are. I have often thought what a wise 
dispensation it was that Cambridge University, 
in my day at any rate (1908-11), encouraged 
logic as one of its subjects for the * Little-Go’ 
(entrance examination). In my view, after 
all these years, it should be compulsory for 
every student of science and, ideally, for 
everyone. A sense of logic hardly seems 
popular today, even amongst certain scientists, 

Now at the moment, I have administrative 
and practical charge of three laboratories 
where clinical pathology is practised. Clinical 
pathology means diagnosis by laboratory 
tests. By these tests, one can ascertain facts 
about bodily function in health and disease 
which cannot be ascertained in any other way. 
This in passing. We have one logical 
criterion which is rigidly enforced. It is this. 
Any new specific test we try out (non-specific 
tests are in a different category) which gives 
‘false positive’ results is immediately dis- 
carded. 

Now, if cancer is caused by smoking 
cigarettes, every fatal case of lung cancer 
who is found to be a heavy cigarette smoket 
may be deemed, for purposes of thé 
argument, to be a true ‘ positive’ result. But 
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it is found that there are fatal cases of 
ung cancer in non-smokers that test con- 
¢titutes a ‘false positive’ result. And the 

t should be thrown on the scrap heap. 

eally that is all there is to it. 

All that has been proved hitherto by the 
medical statisticians (and statistics, as you 
$aid last week, Sir, can be made to prove 
Q@nything) is that excessive cigarette smoking 
May aggravate conditions due to other causes, 
One of which is cancer of the lung. Such 
smoking will equally well aggravate bronchitis 
or any other lung weakness. 

To put any other interpretation on their 
Statistical researches is merely striving after 
effect and extremely bad logic.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

M.D. CANTAB, 

[Name and address supplied.] 


A REAL TRUMPET 
sin,— May I ask the Spectator’s further in- 
ulgence for the sake of informing your 
feaders what it is that I and my two distant 
friends are talking about ? Interest in orches- 
tral music has increased so enormously in 
latter years that the time is ripe for instigat- 
ing a critical intimacy among listeners with 
the composition of the symphony orchestra 
the which is commonly taken for granted as 
an exciusive professional mystery. 

Thc initial difficulty is the usual one in dis- 
cussion, the matter of identification and, even 
jn musical affairs, a training in logic is neces- 
§ary to secure the conditions of definition. 

Trumpet and horn are old words connoting 
& variety of non-musical meanings. To dis- 
¢over the orchestral meanings it is only neces- 
Sary to find out what it is that composers 
intend instruments with these names to do. 

Brass instruments fall into two distinct 
classes. represented elementarily by the 
Cavalry trumpet and the infantry bugle. The 
orchestral trumpet and the French-horn derive 
from the first and the brass-band family from 
the second, 

A study of musical scores will reveal that 
the trumpet and horn, like the cavalry trum- 
pet, are required to encompass, without 
mechanical aids, a range of three octaves and 
to be capable of producing a succession of 
thirteen natural notes at the following inter- 

_: ¢ & CC, EG, ba, C, BD, E. F, G, 

-flat, C. 

The bugle, the ancestor of the cornet—a 
term inclusive of the imitation trumpet, with 
Only half the tuBular length of the real 
frumpet—has a range of two octaves with six 
Matural notes at the following intervals: 
a a ae oe ad 

It will be appreciated at a glance which of 
the two kinds is the easier to play and which 
of the’ two requires the keener musical sense 
for precision in striking the right note. 

Now, if my friends will pick up their 
instruments and play, keeping their fingers 
@way from the valves, the trumpet part of the 
Grand March in Aida or the well-known 
@nonymous Trumpet Voluntary, then they 
bave real trumpets. If they cannot do this 
their instruments are not trumpets but cornets, 
Whatever shape they may have been made in, 
Or whatever the shopman told them. 

About 1814, according to Oscar Franz, 
Stolze! of Breslau and Bluhmel, an oboe 
player. invented the air-tight valve and by this 
Means it became possible for brass instru- 
Ments .o command a complete gamut within 
the ccmpass of their range, and to add half 
an ociive to the lower register. From this 
device -he brass-band was born, each of whose 
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components is an elaborated infantry bugle 
and a very worthy, if humble and facile, form 
of popular musical culture was the happy 
result. 

The trumpet and horn, however, though 
fitted with the Stolzel valves, belong to a 
higher musical order altogether. They grew 
early in the orchestral tissue of string and 
wood-wind, and in delicacy of tonal quality. 
volume and attack they are of one flesh with 
the orchestral body. 

The range of the valve-trumpet extends 
from F-sharp below the bottom line in the 
bass clef to high C in the leger lines above 
the treble, covering the entire range of the 
trombone and surpassing it by a full octave 
three-and-a-half octaves in all and the per- 
former who can master all the possibilities 
of range, tonal colours and expression in 
volume, for the instrument is extremely sensi- 
tive, is an artist of exceptional merit. 

Mr. Beaumont Percival said the difficulties 
were only so much talk. Paganini very likel\ 
said the same of the violin, but Paganini knew 
what a violin was. 

I have played the French-horn on and off 
for about thirty years in such assemblies in 
which amateur and professional meet, the one 
for love, the other for gain. ] have never 
seen anything but cornets at the trumpet desk 
with the coils narrowed and lengthened to 
fake the appearance of the trumpet. One ol 
the professional cornetists I knew had 
regular appointment with an operatic con 
pany to stand behind the scenes where 
corps of cornets played the music while dumb 
supers waved long trumpets on the stage 

So far I have dealt in fact, except to idd 
that I have handled and blown an E-flat 
military band trumpet which I know at one 
time had a regular but obscure place ir 
military band compositions. My opinion is 
that the orchestral trumpet has disappeared 
from orchestras in Great Britain so that 
where brass is important, I would prefer to 
tune in to the Continental performances 

Worse than that, it seems to have disap- 
peared without trace in favour of something 
popularised by titled gentlemen from the 
Southern regions of the United States. 

I think that is all, but a kind word ir 
defence of the truth is due from profounde: 
musical scholars than I.—Yours faithfully, 


G. H. WILBRAHAM 
Carre v Gam \ a f ( ; Va iif Beddae lk ri 
Caerns. 
[This correspondence is now. closed 


Editor, Spectator.) 


CROQUET ON THE LAWN 


turned with zest to read Bernard 
Darwin's Sporting Aspect in your issue 
of June Il. When, however, I read that 
clock golf is ‘to be bought in a box like 
croquet,” my enthusiasm waned. I feel sure 
that Mr. Darwin had no intention of disparag- 
ing the game of croquet, yet the effect of his 
comparison between clock golf and what can 
be ‘bought in a box like croquet’ is just 
as preposterous as it would be to say that 
clock golf can be bought in a box like golf. 

The game of croquet, of all outdoor games, 
calls forth the highest standard of human 
skill; it is billiards, on a good lawn surface, 
such as Roehampton Club—the CA Head- 
quarters—the Hurlingham Club, and many 
others, possess. Sir Compton Mackenzie is 
President of the Croquet Association. The 
Croquet Championship has been played for 
since 1867—excepting between 1883-1896, and 
the war years. The court is 35 yards by 
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28 yards; the hoops 3} inches, the balls 
3% inches. What can, perhaps, still be bought 
in a box /abelled croquet is a toy—a mere 
travesty of the game itself.—Yours faithfully, 

H. F. CROWTHER-SMITH 


Association, 


The Croquet 


4 Southampton Row, W.C.1 
HMSO 
Sirnx—Re_ Britain, an Official Handbook 


reviewed by you on May 28. I approached 
three booksellers here with a view to ordering 
it. All showed little inclination to do so, re- 
marking on the long delays in getting books 
from the above publishers. It occurs to me 
that you might like to enquire whether this is 
a general difficulty. If it is. | feel you might 
like to comment upon it, as it seems to me 
that Government publications should at least 
be as easy obtain as commercial ones 
Of course it is always difficult to cope with 
unexpected demands, but | was surprised to 
learn that this book. although so recently 
reviewed by you, and promptly ordered by 
me, iS now ‘reprinting. No indication was 
given as to when it might be again available 
and apparently having regard to the source 
of supply the bookseller seemed reluctant to 
let the order stand. It seems a great pity that 
the public should be discouraged from getting 
what is evidently a valuable reference book. 
Where does the fault lic ?—Yours faithfully, 
R. E, WILSON 
4S Cromwell Road, Hove 3, Su 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


SIR Mr. Tobias rebukes your contributor, 
Mr. Skelton, using the word * Eire’ to 
describe the country. consisting of twenty-six 


counties of Ireland, which used to be called 
the Irish Free State. Would Mr. Tobias tell 
us what name Mr. Skelton ought to have 
used in referring to that which, 


country, 


according to Mr. Tobias. ts officially name- 
less? Or can it be that it is, in the view of 
Mr. Tobi: indelicate for anvone to refer 


at all to the fact that there are two 
States in Ireland, with a border between 

If there is no name for the country con- 
sisting of the twenty-six counties, it 
sary to invent one. Perhaps, Sir, you might 
run a compeuttion in the Spectator to choose 
the best name for this anonymous country. 
I could make several suggestions, but I doubt 
whether Mr them.— 
Yours faithtully, 


eparate 


neces- 





Tobias would cure to 


JOHN MEGAW 
3 Esse. Court Temple l C 4 


CORNISH NATIONALISM 


Sir,—A Cornish Nationalist in the Spectator's 
fifth column! What a chance to tell the 
English barbarian overlord something of what 
Home Rule would mean for Cornwall: how 
rich the Cornish would be if they could keep 
the proceeds of china clay, the UK’s best 
export, (or trade it freely for champagne and 
caviare) instead of being taxed on it to 
supply the upper dentures of urban England: 
if they could develop their resources of tin, 
wolfram and lead at present kept useless by 
a system of taxation penal and frustrating. 
From the wealth that independence would 
bring, Cornwall would doubtless be as willing 
as the Isle of Man to make contributions, as 
an act of grace, towards the welfare and the 
wars provided by Westminster.—Yours faith- 
fully. 

R. GLYNN GRYLLS 
75 St. James's Court, SW.1 
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When you photograph an attractive face or 
an interesting place, give your camera a 
Arundel Castic proper chance by loading with an Ilford 
film. Make your choice between HP3 (the 
high speed film for subjects in action and 
exposures in poor light); FP3 (the fine 
grain film for high quality enlargements) 
and Selochrome (the outdoor film for 
sparkling snapshots). You can’t go wrong 
with any of these famous films —you’ll get 
a good picture every time. 


ROLL FILM No. HPS & FPS SELOCHROME 
127 - 2s 7d 2s 3d 
120 & 620 — 2s 11d 2s 7d 
116 & 616 3s 8d is 4d 
_ 2s 3d —_ 


*Availabie in FP3 only 
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ILFORD FILMS ARE MADE TO FIT ALL POPULAR CAMERAS 
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SEVEN POEMS 


Pytheas 


Heat falls away like water from the headland. 
Evening enters Marseilles. And a ghost 
Starts up before us from its rocky bed and, 
Quite justifiably, begins to boast: 


**Outsailing, close-hauled to a Pillar’s lee, 
The swift black Punic galleys on patrol, 

I felt her lift to a more living sea, 

Her prow swing to the calculated Pole. 


Cantion, Orcas—to fresh lands we steered. 
Thulé was green beneath a circling sun. 

Salt of a new sea glittered in my beard, 

And still I turned her northward, let her run. 


Till a thick silence, robbed of seas and skies, 
Mixed to a single element of murk 

The wet grey fog, the pulsing mush of ice. 
—All this I mentioned in my published work. 


Polybius, Strabo, scholars by the score 
Praised my abstractions and astronomy, 
But since it clashed with academic lore 
They called all my experience a lie.” 


The beachside’s dry luxuriance, cactus, coral, 
Glimmers and he is gone. We sympathise, 
Who see our literary students quarrel 

With verse that ventures to survive the ice. 


Love rots beneath that calm cerebral mere; 
Calling unknowable what is just unknown 
They shrink the Ocean to a pure idea 
And speak of Thulé as a frozen stone. 
ROBERT CONQUEST 


Genevese Autumn 


With autumn such exotic fripperies 

as pavement cafés vanish from the scene, 

the trees withdraw their awnings, and the lake, 
summer’s expansive centre of regard, 

grows surly, closes in upon itself. 


And this is any city in the rain 
where hopeless adolescents walk alone, 
ourselves in other streets and long ago 
who, younger still, sat pink-cheeked by the fire 
like these our children, back in time for tea. 
SAM HARRISON 


Phoenix as Waterfall 


Tired of the trudge and paddle through the grasses, 
Rubbing the shoulders of stones; the mud in my veins 
Stirred, upset, by each casual foot that passes; 
Stroking the land; and wheedling round the plains; 


Tired of the drag and dribble I decided 

To die diving over the mountainside; 

I put myself in the clutch of space; confided 
My limp past to the whip of the air; and died. 


Rank upon rank the drops of water dying 
Glint in the sun, fall with the falling stream; 
Like Janissaries, the kiss of the earth denying, 
Gay, sacrificial, the metalled waters gleam. 


The cliffs climb high; the waters are coming down 
To die at their feet among the tumbling slaughter; 
The warriors bubble with courage; lobes of stone 
Catch drops of air amid the clangour of water. 


So did I fall, a fell glory; in the passes 
My people bustled and tumbled at my call. 
Now I can trudge and paddle through other grasses; 
I fell dying; 1 dribble after my fall. 
LAURENCE D. LERNER 


The Ackrowledgement 


Since every touch or glance before seemed but 
The mirror-image that myself had made, 

Seemcd but yourself constructed from my thought, 
What images may now be singl.d out 

To show me you indced? 

What symbols now will answer to this need? 


Even the word of grceting intervenes 
And puts you at a d.stance when you are 
Most close to me yet your own self entire. 
All the old images were but the mcans 
Towards this moment. Images occur 
Whin we desire 
Still io impose oursclves on what we sense 
Is not ourselves. No image now can wea! 
The simple recognition of your glance 
Exccpt the image of acknowlcdger. 
ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


Age 


My uge fallen away like white swaddling 
Flou.s in the middle distance, b-comes 

An inhabited cloud. I bend closer, discern 

A lighted tenement scuttling with voices: 

O you tall game | tircd myself with joining! 
Now [| wade through you like knee-level weeds, 


And they attend me, dear translucent bergs, 
Silence and space. By now so much has flown 
From the nest here of my head that I needs must turn 
To know what prints I leave, whether of feet, 
Or spoor of pads, or a bird’s adept splay. 
PHILIP LARKIN 


Skin 


Obedient daily dress, 

You cannot always keep 

That unfakable young surface. 
You must learn your lines 
Anger, amusement, sleep; 
Those few forbidding signs 


Of the continuous coarse 
Sand-laden wind, time; 

You must thicken, work loose 
Into an old bag 

Carrying a soiled name. 

Parch then; be roughened; sag; 


And pardon me, that I 
Could find, when you were new, 
No brash festivity 
To wear you at, such as 
Clothes are entitled to 
Till the fashion changes. 
PHILIP LARKIN 


Two 


He said: Of harmony what can we know? 

To think of harmony is like a cry. 

To cry for harmony is to destroy 

Transparency on wh'ch no breath should blow. 

His thought ran on, moved by the river’s flow 

And all the one-way clouds trawling the sky. 

But she lay warm. She gave him no reply, 

Thinking of nothing clearly, certain now 

That from his side nothing could make her go. 

Sinking, he slept at last. She heard him sigh. 

So still, so wakeful in the world she lay, 

It seemed her calm from which the silence grew. 
SYDNEY TREMAYNE 
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Holland House Sculpture 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 226 
Report by Brian Hill 
Competitors were asked to comment in verse on the use of the grounds of Holland House 
for the LCC's exhibition of sculpture in the open air. 


I had expected to be confronted with 
innumerable parodies of the work of the 
famous poets whose feet turned so often 
Kensington-wards in the days of the glory 
of Holland House — Addison, Byron, 
Macaulay, Thomas Moore, for instance. 
But most competitors preferred to raise the 
ghosts of the past in more modern fashion. 

True, Allan M. Laing’s ‘Comment by a 
Frigid Snob’ had a pleasantly eighteenth- 
century flavour, while the voice of the Prince 
Regent was audible in R. Kennard avis’s 
amusing entry. 

H. A.C. Evans submitted a neat quatrain: 

Here living Beauty used to hold her court, 

Where Wit and Fashion hastened to resort; 

Now, petrified, She's gaped at vulgarly, 

By kind arrangement of the LCC 
and, of the more modern entries. Mrs. G. M. 
Browning's promised well (but tailed off): 

Those monoliths of ornamental stone, 

Some standing up, some leaning, others 

prone, 

Can all be seen—thanks to the LCC, 

For very little, i.c., one and three. 

After long and painful consideration 
I divide the first prize between Lakon and 
A. M. Sayers (£2 each) for witty ideas 
expressed wittily and metrically; and, even 
if | am to be smothered beneath letters of 
protest, the third prize of £1 goes to Kenneth 
S. Kitchin for an entry in the manner of 
those modern poets who despise both rhyme 
and punctuation. Runners-up were Allan 
M. Laing, R. Kennard Davis and Mrs, G. M. 
Browning. 


PRIZES 
(LAKON) 
There are ghosts in the garden. It echoes the 
tread 
Of the great, the notorious, the illustrious, 
the dead. : 
There are whispers of Foxes, and Cannings 
and Pitts, 


Of battles Augustan, and crossings of wits. 

Byron and Caroline flit by the door. 

There’s a waltz, there’s a ballad, a song by 
Tom Moore. 


There are stones in the garden. The memory 


fades 

Of the Regency bucks and the Georgian 
blades. 

There’s talk of Wotzruba and Manzu and 
Nimpsh 


And Maillol and Rodin and even a glimpse 
Of the Parthenon... plaster . . . decidedly 
poor. 
But one thing remains . . . People still ask for 
Moore. 
(A. M. SAYERS) 
Beside the ruins of a hall 
Where Lord Macaulay used to call 
And youthful Fox spent happy days, 
The County Council now displays 
A set of sculptures that would surely 
Have startled Fox and Lord Macaulay. 
You've guessed the truth. No need to add 
That 1 am one whose taste is bad, 
Who unaccountably dislikes 
Unusual hummocks, holes and spikes; 
Who feels, in fact, the sort of shocks 
That Lord Macaulay would—or Fox. 


(KENNETH S. KITCHIN) 


humanity makes 
melancholy progress here over the lawns 
of our dead grandeur rise momentarily 
pale the fossils of our gaunt frustration 


thin-eared let the delicate dust-prodders 
divine those well-fed shades of Whig gentry 
rippled by this brief descent of stone chunks 
no ghosts now no home only a green lung 
where strangers we in a garden lame with time 
see among civic offerings unrecognisable 
our petrified selves 
COMMENDED 
(ALLAN M. LAING) 
Comment by a Frigid Snob 
From Holland House, that anecdotal pile, 
Once haunt of wits and cradle of good style, 
A noble galaxy of ghosts looks out, 
With eyebrows raised, to contemplate the 
rout 
Of milling cits within the sacred grounds, 
Whose vulgar gaze, that knows no decent 
bounds, 
And noisy chatter carelessly profane 
Dutch garden and elm-bordered leafy lane; 
Here, where the Smith of Smiths oft cracked 
a joke, 
And Lord Macaulay without ceasing spoke, 
Where Rogers loved to sit and muse alone,— 
Behold! a ghastly company of stone. 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS, 
(The Regent Addresses Charles James Fox) 
Hey! What the devil, Charles? What guests 
are these? 
—Strange interlopers in our rustic ease! 
What weird, misshapen figures, sickly white, 
Usurp our solitudes this summer night? 
Who is that nymph, that seems in the air to 
float? 
And who that beggar in the ancient coat? 
And see, where Rogers oft would sit and talk, 
Those brats, that, without moving, seem to 
walk? 
Oh! Look!—That monstrous form, whose 
members seem 
Like fantasies from some disturbing dream! 
Is this some trick of Sherry’s—Charley, tell! 
Or have | dined not wisely but too well? 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 229 
Set by Joyce Johnson 
Competitors are asked to imagine that a 
newspaper editor has just reshuffled his staff; 
the usual prize of £5 will be awarded for an 
extract from the gossip column written by 
the gardening expert or the gardening column 
written by the gossip writer. Limit 150 words, 
Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 229,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than July 13. 
Results in the Spectator of July 23. 


Country Life 


SECOND wind is, I believe, the way in which 
the body adapts itself to new and unusual 
exertion. Until this happens, a climb can be 
most painful. I went climbing at the week- 
end—not as serious climbers go, straight over 
hills and up rock faces, but along a mountain 
track that was like a great serpent, twisting 
and slithering into valleys before rising over 
steep brows. At first I could only breathe 
through my mouth. My companion, a man 
used to such exertions since boyhood, 
managed much better. He recovered and 
found his second wind before I did, but kept 
his pace so that my recovery might not be 
delayed by irregular effort. At length I 
found the struggle less painful, although it 
was not until we were on the way home that 
I knew that my reserves at the end of the 
day were greater than I had imagined them 
to be when facing the first steep hill. A man 
who does such things regularly hardly feels 
any strain at all, and a shepherd who climbs 
on and on and covers miles of rough country 
day after day can probably say that he knows 
nothing of second wind, but the untrained, 
soft and out-of-condition walker or climber 
is aware of his pulses, the throb of his blood, 
the effort of breathing and the thud of his 
heart and quietly tells himself he is not the 
man he was, which is true of any man past 
his physical peak. 
Blackberry Kittens 

A brief note that came to me by post 
intrigued me. I could see the writer shaking 
his or her head at my ignorance. ‘1 cannot 
believe,” said the message, ‘that you have 
never heard of blackberry kittens. They are 
no good.” There was no address and no 
signature and the thing that I must painfully 
confess is that I have never heard of black- 
berry kittens. The anonymous person says 
that blackberry kittens are no good and I am 
prepared to accept that, but are they kittens 
born when blackberries are in bloom or when 
they are ripe, and why should kittens be no 
good at any particular season? Animals 


give birth at almost any time of the year, and 
cats I have known never seemed more delicate 
than any other domestic or wild creatures. 
Blackberry kittens or kittens born when the 
newt travels sound to me like some part of 
witchcraft. What is a blackberry kitten ? 
Perhaps the anonymous one will forgive me 
for not knowing and tell me more about 
them. 


Subterfuge 

As I walked along the footpath I was 
startled by the appearance of a partridge 
which trailed a wing and generally behaved 
as though she had suffered some injury. I 
stopped, for the chicks were at my feet, obey- 
ing their natural instinct to crouch, just as 
their parent was obeying hers. Mallards, too, 
feign injury in this way and it is always a 
touching sight. I suppose very few humans 
are deceived for long by this behaviour, but 
I have seen dogs and cats lured away by 
similar conduct on the part of thrushes which, 
although I have rarely seen them pretend to 
trail a broken wing, behave very much as 
though they might be helpless and easy prey. 
Anyone who follows a partridge trailing its 
wing finds it difficult to rediscover the 
youngsters afterwards. I took three or four 
steps after the hen just to see. She fluttered 
up and led me a yard or two more, and when 
I came back to the place where her brood 
had been I could not find them. They had 
vanished through the tall grass. Half an 
hour later the hen had mustered them again 
and the panic was over. 


Storing Tulips 
To ensure good blooms for next season 
tulips should be dried out and stored when 
the foliage has died off. The store should be 
a dry and cool place and the bulbs should 
be kept there until the end of October, when 
replanting may be carried out. Failure to do 
this allows the bulbs to be exposed to rot 
and the attacks of insects. 
IAN NIALL 
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SUD LUG era 


Compton Mackenzie 


AST year with the natural enthusiasm of any good 
Socialist for the Civil Service Mr. Herbert Morrison 
suggested that the centenary of its modern form should 

be celebrated in 1954. This was duly done last week with a 
dinner given at the Mansion House by the Corporation of 
London. In fact the centenary is not until 1955; even the 
Northcote-Trevelyan Report on which the reforms were based 
was not published until the late autumn of 1854. 

The Administrative Reform movement, to which the startling 
inefficiency of government departments, exposed by the course 
of the Crimean War, had given a strong impetus, was by this 
date beginning to influence elections; Mr. Gladstone realised 
that something must be done by the Government in office, 

articularly when he heard Mr. Disraeli claiming credit in the 
en for inventing the phrase. So Sir Stafford Northcote and 
Sir Charles Trevelyan were asked to prepare a report, and in 
this they argued the necessity of substituting examination for 
nomination in the Civil Service. By an Order in Council dated 
May 21, 1855, a public examination of candidates was sub- 
stituted for private nomination, and the modern Civil Service 
was born. 

Why an earnestly meticulous body of public servants with 
a profound respect for accuracy on paper, and indeed for 
paper itself, at whatever cost to the English language, should 
have risked an accusation of getting their dates muddled is 
difficult to understand. One hesitates to ask if it may have 
been a desire to lighten with good cheer and congratulatory 
after-dinner speeches a prospect overcast by the gloomy cloud 
of the Crichel Down Report, the approach of which must 
have been foretold by the weather-experts of Whitehall. 

I have alluded to the profound respect of the Civil Service 
for paper. How many people realise that the support given 
to the Forestry Commission is due less to anxiety about the 
supply of pit-props than to the fear of running out of paper 
at a moment of national emergency ? That imbecile destruc- 
tion of books and family papers during the last war was 
evidence of the hysteria latent among those grave leather- 
bottoms in government offices, which under the strain of war 
is always liable to replace common sense. 

At that dinner the Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed 
appreciation to the Civil Service for its great contribution to 
the welfare of the nation. 

* Whether we be Ministers or the general public,” Mr. Butler 
said, ‘ we all recognise that we could not run our affairs with- 
out the devoted help of those Civil Servants in the less senior, 
but none the less essential positions. . . . 

* An important tradition of the service is that in any advice 
offered the whole of the case . . . should be stated. Some- 
times an overworked Minister may sigh for more =~pression. ... 
But it is an immense safeguard to the public . . . to know that 
decisions are taken only after all the facts and all the arguments 
on both sides of the question have been considered. This 
tradition is rendered all the more notable by the fact that when, 
rarely, a lapse occurs, public attention is at once aroused.’ 

It is not perfectly easy to follow Mr. Butler's argument 
here. Presumably what he wished to say was that the 
tradition (or superstition) that the Civil Service is mystically 
endowed with an ideal neutrality cannot be damaged by a 
piece of destructive criticism like the Crichel Down Report. 
One may point out that the question of rarity does not come 
into it. A single mistake is enough to destroy a claim to 
infallibility. 

Sir Edward Bridges recognised this when he admitted that 
“like others we make mistakes from time to time.’ We, the 
general. public, are entitled to ask how many mistakes have 


been admitted by the Civil Service without external pressure. 

The administrative reform initiated ninety-nine years ago 
was as valuable an experiment in governance as was ever made, 
and so long as the Civil Service was a comparatively small 
whole it could maintain the tradition of closeness and 
anonymity. This is no longer possible for the sprawling affair 
the Civil Service is today, and the further this country advances 
along the dusty road to communism the more dangerous such 
closeness and anonymity will become. 

A paragraph in ‘A Spectator’s Notebook’ last week told 
us that the staff of the Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance is 37,000. Is every one of those 37,000 who read 
an official magazine called Window to be paid out of the 
public funds to work behind shutters? Strix kindly says 
that there is no reason why a Government department shouldn’t 
run a staff magazine, but I, less kindly, cannot imagine any 
reason why it should, unless as a taxpayer 1 am assured that 
I do not contribute one halfpenny to financing it. Does the 
Ministry of Agriculture run a staff magazine ? If it does not, 
it should start one and call it Blanket. Or perhaps Sir Thomas 
Dugdale would prefer Dug In. However, it is not fair to laugh 
at a Minister oppressed by a tradition of loyalty to the 
thousands (?) of Civil Servants in the direct or indirect employ 
of his Ministry who give the Ministry of Transport a financial 
leg-up by travelling first-class at the taxpayers’ expense. 

The Treasury today seems unable to control the squandering 
of public money by the Civil Service. Owing to an intestinal 
inadequacy the mole starves to death if it cannot obtain food 
every few hours and is for ever scrabbling away to find the 
earthworms on which it lives. Today the Treasury is looking 
for money as feverishly as the mole looks for earthworms and 
thus desperately preoccupied seems as blind to obvious 
economies as the mole to such easy food as the leather-jackets 
of which there are far too many. 

The time has come to create a new Ministry the dutv of 
which will be to keep the Civil Service in order and the quarmre 
cation for service in which will be decided by nomination not 
by examination. Fifty years ago the experiment was made of 
abolishing examinations as a preliminary for the Sudan Civil 
Service, and it can be firmly asserted that the Sudan Civil 
Service was the most competent example of administration 
anywhere in the British Empire. 

The new Ministry, which might be called the Ministry of 
Exceptions, will welcome the publicity that the Civil Service 
loathes. The Minister of Exceptions will know when he takes 
office that the only possible other office he can ever hold will 
be that of Prime Minister. He will have no interest in standing 
well with any Government department; indeed his success will 
depend on his ability to be regarded by every Government 
department with enmity. Unlike the harassed Minister for 
this, that, or the other he will rejoice when an awkward 
question is asked in the House and he will delight in disowning 
the behaviour of any Government official he considers repre- 
hensible. An attack on him by any section of the Press will 
be his pride and his privilege, and he will hit back. He will 
be a kind of catfish in a tank of sluggish turbot. He will not 
require a Public Relations Officer to write with a fountain-pen 
full of soothing syrup; he will be his own PRO by deeds not 
words. He will not require a magazine to flatter his staff 
into a belief that they are for ever England. He will not 
pass the buck; he will hunt it with his hounds who will travel 
first-class with the taxpayer’s blessing when they are in pursuit 
of a justifiable exception to the rules that some Government 
department .has made, for he will know that the exception 
proves, that is probes, the rule. 
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SPORTING ASPECT 


The Bowler’s Craft 


By JOHN ARLOTT 


HEN a cricket ball is new and shining. if the seam 

is heJd between the first and second fingers at a 

particular angle and the ball delivered at brisk pace 
with a loose wrist, it will swing as it passes through the air. 

The method is not new. Noah Mann was said to deliver 
the ball made by his fellow Hambledonian, the cobbler John 
Small, with ‘a curve all the way.’ Sixty years ago, the late 
George Hirst discovered that the same power lay within his 
native method while, simultaneously, J. B. King of Philadelphia 
was acquiring it from the baseball pitchers. So, in this century, 
the bowlers of medium or faster pace who have chosen to toil 
but not to spin have been in a majority. 

It was in the Twenties that the late Fred Root achieved 
perfect control of ‘late’ swing. A delivery from him would 
come down on the line of the middle-and-off stumps until a 
bare couple of yards before it pitched. Then it would dive 
away to leg like a boomerang so that the groping forward 
stroke edged it to the hands of the short-leg fiieldsmen. He 
compelled a stroke by the employment of the alternative 
delivery which went straight on to hit the off bail: few batsmen 
in the world could distinguish between it and the inswinger. 

The smaller ball, the quality of the seam-stitches and the 
increasingly frequent replacement of the ball brought Root 
many followers not all of whom possessed his quality of 
positive attack. 

The particular craft they discarded had been developed by 
some great earlier hands. Spofforth experimented with great 
pace and with swing, but he satisfied himself most when he 
bowled the off-break at such a pace that the ball would pitch 
on the off-stump and hit the leg. 

In the wet summer of 1907, Tom Wass and Hallam bowled 
Notts to the County Championship. Few would believe, until 
they saw, that Wass bowled fast leg-breaks to five slips and 
a wicket-keeper standing back. The price to him of that great 
season was that, for the last twenty years of his life, his third 
and fourth fingers were inextricably wedged in the palm from 
cutting the ball out beside his middle finger. 

Shaw, Attewell and their fellow disciples of length-bowling, 
too—men who minutely cut or spun the ball, varied its pace 
and flight within the limits of machine-accuracy—preferred 
the certain purchase of the worn ball. 

Now comes the Pakistani, Fazal Mahmood, who opens his 
team’s bowling as a ‘swing bowler” but is happier when the 
skin of the match ball has been roughened by bat-stroke and 
the ground to enable him to cut two fingers down its side so 
that it breaks either way from the pitch. 

As he bowls round England this year, he will reagall to many 
a cricketer the greatness of those players of the Twenties who, 
without help from pitch, wind or swing, denied rest to 
the weightily majestic batting of Notts, Surrey, or Yorkshire 
on the merciless pitches of Trent Bridge, The Oval and Leeds. 
There, where nature and the groundsman had conspired to 
create a batsman’s paradise, such bowlers as Geary, Kennedy, 
Macaulay laboured to make the ball deviate from straight until 
corns hard as flints grew on their strong and artful fingers. 

They could not hope conclusively to beat and bow] the great 
batsman in a defensive stroke. Their aim was, by minute 
variations of pace and length—as fine as the checking of a 
ball by following through on to a bent leg—to deny the 
batsman the comfort of playing the ball in the middle of the 
bat. Sooner or later he would make the infinitesimal error 
which is the difference between a stroke hit straight along the 
ground and the ball sent that bare catchable inch off the 
ground. It was not an art apparent from the seats around the 
boundary, but even from there it was implicit in the respectful 
approach of batsmen who might otherwise have been riding 
a whirlwind of runs. 
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In 1946 Alec Bedser was a swing-bowler. The gift is not 
hard to command: but he added to it a fire which batsmen 
felt. To play his bowling is to bruise the flesh between thumb 
and index finger with the jolt upon the bat of a delivery which 
comes upon the bat fractionally earlier in the stroke than 
the normal sense of timing promises. 

War had denied Bedser the slow and stern ground staff 
apprenticeship which produces practised cricketers with 
unhurried care. He had to add craft to his gifts on the field 
of Test play, back the spear of late swing with the steady 
sword-play of bowling which changes course off the pitch. 
Only then did he become a complete bowler. 

Now he is not merely a bowler for fast wickets. The pitch 
which suits the spin bowler also suits Bedser. His leg-cutter 
bowled off the top of the second finger is, in effect—and 
technically in all but the requisite of third-finger spin-applica- 
tion——a fast leg-break. Indeed, on the slow wicket which is 
beginning to crumble, his greater pace makes him a more 
effective bowler of breaks than the pure spin bowler. 

For Bedser, however, there was the encouragement of 
frequent wet English wickets from which the cut ball turns like 
a whiplash. For Fazal, the matter was less simple on the 
granite-like pitches of Pakistan and with little of the English 
background of age-long practice with its many teachers and 
examples. Perhaps there is no clearer proof of that legacy 
of tradition and craft which passes with the adoption of cricket 
than this skill in the hands of a bowler in the youngest of 
Test-playing countries. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


Old Soldiers 


By C. B. RICKS (Balliol College, Oxford) 


E were all three pleasantly drunk. We weren't 

actually on leave at the time, but were moving from 

one unit to another, via London. The distance 
meant a night in Goodge St. Deep Shelter, which has thousands 
of steps, an inadequate lift service and tube-train rumblings 
far into the night. The Tannoy loudspeakers and the whirling 
of ventilators added to the feeling of being below decks. 

Also we weren’t looking forward to arriving at a strange 
unit. It was disconcerting to hear Bradley, who had hated every 
minute at the old unit except those when he had been drunk, 
suddenly decide that there might be quite a lot to be said for the 
place, after all, and that the NCOs could have been worse. Wyatt 
and I didn’t quite see how, except by grossly violating Queen’s 
Regulations. But that seemed very liithe comfort. Wyatt was 
normally happy from sheer lack of imagination, but this time 
even he was miserable. And probably almost as scared as I was 
at the thought of keeping on the right side of a whole new gang 
of NCOs. So we decided to go on the beer. We were warned 
that we’d have to be back by midnight. Wyatt, who never missed 
the chance of a half-envious wisecrack on this particular subject, 
said in a deliberately affected voice: ‘ Why, that'll be just like 
when you go up to the varsity, won't it, old boy ? ’ and we went 
out and had the usual arguments about where we were going. 

The evening would have been a normal one if we hadn't had 
the bad luck (which seemed to us at the time to be good luck) 
to go to a pub which for some reason had an extension till 
11.30. It seems there was a dance going on somewhere in the 
building, or something. This upset things, since hitherto we'd 
been drinking on the assumption of finishing at 10.30. Fortu- 
nately Bradley had a pound tucked away, so we carried on. | 
always felt too scared to take off my tunic or wear my beret 
ridiculously, but the other two did a great deal for their self- 
confidence by dressing and behaving as though they were old 
sweats or even hard cases. I wished I could have. But I think 
perhaps it was this which kept me more sober than the others. 

It was quite suddenly that I realised that we were not far 
from being unpleasantly drunk. Bradley’s great red face seemed 
curiously at odds with the stories of misery he was telling. And 
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Wyatt, after an early stage of truculence, when he nearly got 
thrown out for squabbling about a stool, had passed a sleepy 
twenty minutes and was now repeating, time after time, an 
idiotic sentence at which he had been stupid enough to smile 
the first time: ‘How would you like to be stationed at 
Goodge St.?’ I knew that I too was rather drunk when I 
noticed Bradley's fingernails. Other people’s fingernails always 
look odd, but now they looked grotesque. 

Then a voice called time, and it was somehow unexpected. 
We niggled about having to drink up, sang a verse of a song 
which we hoped would annoy the publican, or even perhaps 
embarrass the barmaid, and left. 

It was stupid to decide to go to Hyde Park Corner, especially 
as we'd only half an hour. But for some reason we felt like 
it. and anyway we liked the idea of being in a tube train 
which might be disturbing the sleep of those in the Deep 
Shelter. And it was rather satisfying to be travelling so pur- 
posefully away from Goodge St. 

Hyde Park Corner was disappointing, and, of course, 
because of the time there were no speakers to bait. We fell 
into silence, each deciding privately that the evening had been 
pointless, and each seeing in retrospect how much better it 
could easily have been. None of us liked to look anxious 
about getting back, so we tactfully started to stroll back with 
a pretence of aimlessness towards the tube station. 

It began quite suddenly. We were passing some obvious 
foreigners when Bradley made a gibe about * wogs,’ designed 
to be both insultingly confidential and audible. Both Wyatt 
and I were very surprised, partly because Bradley was always 
groaning for the millions of India and indulging in polemics 
against Malan, but mainly because the whole thing seemed so 
absolutely unnecessary. Moreover, we wanted to get back by 
midnight. The incident could still have passed off quietly. 
One of them stood with his fingers resting lightly on the 
top pocket of his jacket, and asked Bradley to repeat what he 
had said. The other two of them looked as reluctant to start 
trouble as were Wyatt and |. I don’t know whether Bradley 
thought that the man was bluffing and hadn’t a razor in his 
pocket, or whether he just didn’t care. He took off his belt 
and swung it so that the man could see the brass buckles. 
Then he repeated his words. 

I don’t think Wyatt and I stood still because we were exactly 
fascinated, or even scared. I think it was more an indecision, 
a delay caused by the part of us that did rather want to see a 
fight. The foreigner took a quick step forward, and before 
Bradley could hit him with his belt, slashed him across the 
face. 

There was a lot of blood, and I had a ridiculous impulse 
to run, to get far enough away to be able to pretend it was 
nothing to do with me. And although I'd always understood 
that such an event sobered people up with a jerk, Wyatt seemed 
more drunk than before, and was alternately laughing and 
shouting. By the time the police came, the others had gone. 
We went with Bradley to the hospital, and the police *phoned 
Goodge St. 

He had been quite lucky. He had a good few stitches, but 
was told he wouldn’t be permanently disfigured, though he'd 
have a nasty scar for some time. We gathered there'd be a 
Court of Inquiry or something. He spent the night in the 
hospital. 


When we got back to Goodge St. there was a great deal of | 


interest in what had happened. Even when among the people 
we knew, we cut down the part played by Bradley in provo- 
cation, because you can never tell what will get to the ears 
of the officers. Getting into bed was like the cool contentment 
of slipping one’s legs into a new suit. 

Next day, instead of returning from the hospital, Bradley 
went absent without leave. I gather it wasn’t so much his 
worry about what would happen to him because of the inci- 
dent as his feelings about the scar. The police caught up with 
him in about a fortnight, and he lost some pay and had a spell 
of detention. The scar quite soon became almost unnoticeable. 
He didn’t get the stripe for which he had previously been fore- 
cast, but finished up with a cushy job in the company stores. 
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The Limits of the Earth 
FAIRFIELD OSBORN 


The Earth's limits are those which she puts upon the 
power of Man to reproduce himself—in the past 
crudely set by famine and disease. Can our rebellion 
against them succeed? In the course of this remarkable 
survey the author of Our Plundered Planet takes us into 
every corner of the world. Arnold Toynbee writes: 
‘It gave me the feeling that I was being shown what the 
real problem of the Human Race will be recognized to 
be when the smoke and dust of present ideological 
conflicts have begun to settle.’ 12/6 


Tell Freedom PETER ABRAHAMS 


* The South African novelist tells without bitterness the 
ae challenging story of his childhood and youth in the 
slums and environs of Johannesburg. ‘An honest and 
i sharply felt record.’—The Times. ‘The fun of boyhood 
and the sting of injustice overlap . . . an “ae 
| book.’— New Statesman. 12/6 


Baba of Karo A Woman of the Muslim Hausa 
MARY SMITH 


This full-scale autobiography of an old Hausa woman, 
dictated to a field anthropologist, gives a picture of 
African rural life which is anything but primitive and 
monotonous. In her long life Baba had four husbands 
and could vividly remember the days of slave-raiding 
and inter-state warfare. 

Foreword by PROFESSOR DARYLL FORDE, 25/- 


The Wild Honey VICTORIA LINCOLN 


Stories by the author of February Hill, Celia Amberley. 
‘Here is plainly a writer of quality..—Manchester 
Guardian. ‘I read from cover to cover without stopping 

. She has an exquisite prose style, delicate yet power- 
ful, and the natural feeling for form which this genre 
so ruthlessly demands.’— Dai/y Telegraph. 12,6 


The Cantos of Ezra Pound 


In this volume are collected all the sections of Mr. 
Pound's ‘poem of some length’ so far published, in- 
cluding The Pisan Cantos. 25/- 


A Vision of Beasts and Gods 
GEORGE BARKER 

Choice of THE POETRY BOOK socieTy.* A new collec- 

tion of poems. 9/6 


England and the 
Italian Renaissance J. R. HALE 


| ‘This excellent book . . . not merely a detailed history 
of the growing realization of Italian achievement but 
+ also of the shifting patterns of English taste.’—rric 
NEWTON: Time & Tide. ‘A book packed with informa- 
| tion about travel and taste."—RAYMOND MORTIMER: 
| Sunday Times. 21/- 


The Pebbles on the Beach 
CLARENCE ELLIS 


An absorbing book about a pastime open to all—the 
collecting and study of pebbles, on the sea coast, the 
lakeside or the river bank. The author explains their 
origin, how they may be identified, particularly the 
semi-precious varieties, and describes the most im- 
portant shingle stretches on the coastline of the British 
Isles. With 32 stones reproduced in colour, and drawings. 
12/6 





* THE POETRY BOOK SOCIETY 
may be joined at 7 Albemarle Street, London, W.1 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT 
TO MISS MITFORD 


Hitherto unpublished letters, 
Edited and Introduced by 


BETTY MILLER 

author of “‘Robert Browning.” 
This illuminating correspondence covers a 
vital period in the life of Elizabeth Barrett— 
the years 1836-46. This was the settling of 
the Barretts in London, the establishment of 
Elizabeth’s fame as a poet, and the arrival 

of Robert Browning, and the marriage. 
Illustrated. 25s. net. 


JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 
MARION LOCHHEAD 


A full biography of Sir Walter Scott’s son-in- 
law, his biographer, and editor for 30 years of 
the Quarterly Review. The author has had 
access to private papers and to public records 
and also gives a most stimulating picture of 
the literary circles of the time. 

Illustrated. 25s. net. 


A FEW LATE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


New Poems 
JOHN BETJEMAN 


These poems have been written since the 
appearance of Selected Poems in 1948. They 
are divided into groups—Medium, Light and 
Gloom—and have great variety of subject and 
mood. Through them all there is that magic 
which escapes definition but which can so 
unmistakably be identified with Mr. Betjeman. 

gs. 6d. net. 


July 9 


A BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTS 


1660-1840 
H. M. COLVIN 
“Supersedes the older works on architectural 
biography in comprehensiveness and detail. 
None of the arts in England has been served 
with a book of reference of anything like the 
finality of Mr. Colvin’s survey.’ — John 
Summerson. 70s. net. 
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Diplomacy Down the Ages 
By SIR CHARLES PETRIE 


HE appearance of a new work by Sir Harold Nicolson 

is always a literary event, and the publication in book 

form of his Chichele Lectures* of last year is certainly 
no exception. In less than a hundred pages he traces the 
history of diplomatic practice and procedure from ancient 
Greece to the present day, with a wealth of appropriate 
allusions; while no higher praise can be given to his character 
sketches of individuals than to say that they are what his 
readers have come to expect of him. In effect, in these lectures 
Sir Harold has given of his best. 

In his historical record he clearly proves that there are 
precedents for anything in the field of diplomacy. We hear 
much of the isolation of ambassadors in the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain, but ‘as late as 1653 the Swiss Minister 
accredited to Cromwell reported that any Member of Parlia- 
ment who spoke to a foreign ambassador was liable to be 
deprived of his seat.” The older generation are often heard 
to complain that the modern diplomatists are not drawn from 
the same social strata as of yore, but Sir Harold points out 
that ‘Louis XI sent his barber on a mission to Maria of 
Burgundy, Florence sent a chemist of the name of Matthew 
Palmerius to Naples, and Dr. de Puebla, who for twenty years 
represented Spain in London, was so filthy and unkempt that 
Henry VII expressed the hope that his successor might be a 
man more fitted for human society.” Such being the case it 
is not surprising to learn that ‘in Moscow in 1660 foreign 
diplomatists were treated almost as prisoners of war.’ 

It is encouraging to find that the author does not take a 
pessimistic view of the future of diplomacy or of the pro- 
fessional diplomatist, and he refuses to believe that ‘a 
diplomatist today is no more than a clerk at the end of a line,’ 
even if a Foreign Minister can descend upon him ‘ quite 
suddenly out of the sky.’ In this he is surely right, for the 
qualifications of a Foreign Minister and of an ambassador are 
very different. The Foreign Minister has, as it were, to 
co-ordinate the action of his diplomatic agents in various parts 
of the world; to compare the reports he receives from them; 
and to weigh one against the other in order to maintain the 
consistency of the foreign policy of his country. Above all, 
he lives at home, and is not in close touch with the life of 
foreign nations. The ambassador's position is very different. 
He has the specialised knowledge of the man on the spot. It 
is his duty to inform, enlighten, and warn his government; 
occasionally he may even have to exercise a restraining 
influence on it, while carrying out its instructions. Needless 
to say outspokenness of this kind must naturally stop short 
of insubordination, but the Foreign Minister who takes offence 
at it is not fit for his job, while an ambassador who confines 
himself to playing the part of a postman is a positive danger 
to the government that employs him. 

The functions of a Foreign Minister and of a diplomatist 
-are thus very different, but when the Foreign Minister is a hack 
politician, as is only too often the case today, these functions 
are in violent contrast. The diplomatist is trained to be 
extremely cautious both in speech and action, and if he scores 
a triumph over an opponent he is careful not to rub it in. 
The whole upbringing of the democratic politician is the very 
reverse of this. He is continually on the stage, and his success 
depends upon calling repeated attention to himself. Should 
he win a point, he proclaims the fact to the four winds of 
heaven, and generally abuses his vanquished adversary into 
the bargain. Such being the case it is in no way surprising 

* The Evolution of Harold Nicolson. 
(Constable. 10s. 6d.) 





Diplomatic Method. By 





that he should employ the same methods in the conduct of 
international relations, but it does not make for better feeling 
between the nations of the world. 

Sir Harold, however, is of the opinion that the * street- 
corner’ diplomacy of today is only a temporary phenomenon, 
and that ‘the principles of sound diplomacy. which are 
immutable, will in the end prevail.’ In this connection he 
stresses the importance of secrecy in negotiation, thus recalling 
the warning once uttered by Bismarck in the Prussian Diet 
‘If you want to buy a horse you don’t go about telling everyone 
the maximum price you are willing to pay, or if you are trying 
to sell one you don’t publish abroad the lowest price you will 
take. Diplomatists have got to act in the same commonsense 
fashion.” The Iron Chancellor was right. Ignoramuses, 
gossips, and mischief-makers are always with us, and the day 
secrecy is abolished negotiations of any kind will become 
impossible. Few readers are likely to disagree with the author's 
view that what is required today is not less, but more, secrecy 
in discussion. 

He is careful not to express an opinion on the personal 
interview of the * Big Two, Three. or Four’ type so dear to 
the popular Press, but he cites with disapproval meetings of 
a similar nature in the past, observing rather drily of one 
instance: ‘Edward IV spoke excellent French, but his inter- 
view with Louis XI through a lattice on a bridge across the 
Somme, when seven thousand English soldiers were strewn 
dead drunk through the streets of Amiens, produced no 
diplomatic result of value.” Of these fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century meetings in general he remarks that ‘they caused 
exaggerated expectations at home and deep suspicion abroad; 
they raised a wild covey of disturbing rumours; and, since 
such agreements as might be reached were verbal and not 
written, opportunities were open for subsequent misunder- 
standing and prevarication.” From which it is not difficult 
to guess Sir Harold's views regarding similar methods of 
negotiation at the present time. 

One fact clearly emerges from this study, and it is that the 
effectiveness of a country’s diplomacy does not depend on 
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its size. Portugal, for example, is neither large nor powerful 
as States go, but for many years she exercised an influence in 
London out of all proportion to her resources because she 
was represented by a man of outstanding ability, namely the 
Marquis de Soveral. More recently the same was true of 
Greece, for Monsieur Simopoulos, her ambassador in Great 
Britain during the years immediately preceding the Second 
World War, was a universal favourite. This proved to be of 
the greatest value to Greece when trouble came. Diplomatists, 
indeed, cannot be too careful of their behaviour. Cardinal 
Merry del Val once remarked to a young man who was going 
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to Spain for the first time, * Let me give you the advice I always 
used to give the nuncios when I was Secretary of State. “ You 
cannot know a foreign language too well, but don’t let people 
realise how well you know it; then you will enjoy all the 
advantages of a native as well as the allowances made for 
a foreigner.”’ Very sound advice, and muy vaticano, as the 
Spaniards say. 

There are, indeed, many instances in history where the 
decline of a nation has been, if not actually arrested, at any 
rate concealed from the world for a long time by the skill 
of its diplomacy. Spain in the seventeenth-century is a notable 
example. She was rapidly decaying from every point of view 

military, naval, and economic, but the ability of her diplo- 
matists disguised the fact, and foreign statesmen were deluded 
into a belief that she still was what she had been in the days of 
her greatness. In our own time there has been the case of 
Turkey, for whatever one may think of the character of Abdul 
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3} | of Sir Harold Nicolson’s notable contribution to the study 


of diplomacy, a subject on which there are far too few books 
in the English language. 
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Harley Williams 
author of Doctors Differ, etc. 


The story of a great European biologist. No 
one need be daunted by feeling it would be 
too ‘technical’, since Cajal’s researches are de- 
scribed in non-technical terms. J/lustrated 15s. 
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N our present age of insecurity we are apt to think twice 
before employing the word * Victorian’ in a contemptuous 
or derogatory sense; for we do not ourselves appear to 

have so much to be proud of as would entitle us to look down 
upon any former period of history. And if we examine the 
period more thoroughly, we shall find it so long, various and 
full of change that the words ‘ Victorian’ and * Victorianism ’” 
will seem to be almost meaningless, unless we are thinking 
of a process, sometimes gradual, sometimes _ violently 
interrupted, rather than of a state of affairs. It is not easy 
to grasp this process of sixty-three years as a whole and, at 
least for some purposes, it is convenient to deal with it 
piecemeal. 

This is what Mrs. Tillotson does.* ‘The time has surely 
come, she says, ‘to break up “the Victorian novel” into 
manageable segments; not by novelists or categories, or phases, 
but simply by concentrating upon a decade or so at a time.’ 
It is a method which has much to commend it, and, as Mrs. 
Tillotson writes, ‘in attempting to recover something of the 
contemperary eye, the perspective of distance need not be 
rejected.” 

The decade which she has chosen for her study is that of 
the eighteen-forties. It is one of the richest of all Victorian 
decades, containing nearly the whole work of the Brontes, four 
novels of Dickens, including Dombey and Son and David 
Copperfield, and three novels of Thackeray, including Vanity 
Fair and Pendennis. There are first novels by Mrs. Gaskell 
(Mary Barton) and by Kingsley (Yeast); and there are the three 
best-known novels of Disraeli. It is also the period of a 
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* Novels of the Eighteen-Forties. By Kathleen Tillotson. (Oxford. 21s.) 
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particular kind of popular novel. Mrs. Tillotson mentions 
The Tower of London, Old St. Paul's, The Last of the Barons, 
Masterman Ready, Children of the New Forest and The 
Pathfinder. And she refers to a great many other novels which 
few except close students of the period are at all likely to have 
read. 

Mrs. Tillotson’s study is close, scholarly and very well 
documented. It is almost impersonal, though one may hazard 
a guess that the author feels a peculiar enthusiasm for 
Charlotte Bronte among the novelists of the past, and for 
Miss Compton-Burnett in our own day. But for the most part 
the study is of plentiful, interesting and well-ordered facts, 
and it is from these themselves rather than from any generalisa- 
tions or attempted explanations that there arises a picture 
of the period which has the merit of being not only accurate 
and informative but also of exciting our curiosity as to what 
is outside and behind the picture 

It is a picture which should certainly be studied by all those 
who still think vaguely of *‘ Victorianism” as an era of prudery, 
hypocrisy, comfort and Bowdlerism. As for Bowdler, Mrs 
Tillotson, by the way, reminds us that he was not a Victorian 
at all, but a contemporary of Shelley, and she quotes a 
Surprising statement from Swinburne: * More nauseous and 
more foolish cant was never chattered than that which would 
deride the memory or deprecate the merits of Bowdler.” He 
was a popularist, not an expurgator. As for the age of prudery, 
that came later, in the Sixties, when, to quote Mrs. Tillotson, 
*A reviewer of Tom Brown at Oxford remonstrated with the 
author for making his hero carry a girl who had broken her 
ankle: “If this be muscular Christianity, the less we have of 
it the better.” And it was for this period, not for the Forties, 
that Dickens created the character of Podsnap. 

In contrast the Forties were a period of freedom, experiment, 
novelty and bewilderment. It was the period when the 
existence of ‘the two nations’ became recognised. It was 
a period of both doubt and decision. Mrs. Tillotson well 
quotes Froude who, looking back to it from the Eighties, 
writes, ‘It was an era of new ideas, of swift if silent spiritual 
revolution All were agreed to have done with compromises 
and conventionalities All round us the intellectual light- 
ships had broken from their moorings : 

Into the subsequent process during which some at least of 
these light-ships appear to have been firmly anchored in the 
close proximity of rocks and shoals, Mrs. Tillotson unfortunately 
does not go. Though she refers to, she does not attempt to 
account for, the change from the vigorous and promising, if 
insecure, atmosphere of the Forties. 

It was in this atmosphere, an atmosphere of intellectual, 
religious and political insecurity, that the novel became (or 
many of the best novels became) more serious than in the 
past. Here, among many influences, it is interesting to note 
the very great influence of Carlyle. Not only Kingsley and 
the more obvious ‘reformers’ fell under his spell. Dickens 
and Thackeray were equally affected by this forbidding and 
cantankerous personality who, among many such dicta, 
described Froude’s novel as ‘a wretched mortal’s vomiting 
up his interior crudities, dubitations, and spiritual agonising 
belly-aches into the view of the public, and howling tragically 
“See !",’ and who thought it ‘reasonable to prophesy that 
this exceeding great multitude of Novel-writers and suchlike, 
must, in a new generation, gradually do one of two things: 
either retire into nurseries, and work for children, minors and 
semi-fatuous persons of both sexes; or else, what were far 
better, sweep their Novel-fabric into the dust-cart, and betake 
them with such faculty as they have to understand and record 
what is true 

And indeed it would appear that truth was what was chiefly 
sought after by the great novelists of the Forties, four of whose 
novels (Mary Barton, Dombey and Son, Vanity Fair and Jane 
Eyre) are closely studied in the second part of Mrs. Tillotson’s 
work. Very striking is the development of Dickens from his 
early fantasies to the inspired realism of Dombey and Son; 
and even more striking is the emergence of Charlotte Bronte 
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from the dreams of Angria to the concentrated vision of Jane 
Eyre. Not that such developments can be described as 
developments in the direction of ‘ realism’ in the vulgar sense. 
At least half the greatness both of Dickens and of Charlotte 
Bronte lies elsewhere, as can be easily seen in Charlotte 
Bronte’s case if one compares The Professor, a too rigid 
exercise in the stifling of fancy, with Jane Eyre, where the fancy 
is allowed, now that it has learned to obey, to show itself and 
even to offer guidance. It is more a question of concentration, 
of control, of exact focusing and, as has been already 
indicated, of a desire to speak the truth. Moreover, to judge 
from the reception immediately accorded to these novels, this 
effort at truth-telling was welcomed. It was not for twenty 
years or so that Jane Eyre and even some characters in Dickens 
were found to be either shocking or immoral. 

Our understanding of these novelists will be greatly 
furthered by Mrs. Tillotson’s detailed study both of the novels 
and of their background, I regret that in a short review it is 
impossible to convey any adequate idea of the variety of detail 
and of the extent of learning which distinguish her book. 


The Invisible Writing 
By EMANUEL LITVINOFF 


¢ TYPICAL case history of a member of the educated 

middle classes of Central Europe in our time’ is 

Koestler’s description of his latest, and final, volume 
of autobiography. A good deal of hyperbole has been used 
to describe the activities of Central European intellectuals in 
the Thirties, but I doubt whether many were in the habit of 
wandering about Soviet Central Asia, of acting as full-time 
propaganda scribes of the Comintern, of writing encyclopedias 
of sex, or of being held in solitary confinement in Spanish 
prison cells under sentence of death. Koestler was in all of 
these situations, and in others equally exceptional, and for 
scarcely a single moment can I be convinced that he was 
anything but an unusually brilliant and hypersensitive 
individual ranging the decline and fall of European civilisation, 
He was spared the total annihilation that overtook most of 
his generation either by a remarkable series of chances, or 
by a gift of personality that would enable him (almost) to keep 
afloat in a sea of mud, Yet if Koestler’s life is not entirely 
a typical case history, it is one that has suffered from a 
universal European malady; when to be a Communist was 
to endure a political pilgrimage from faith to disillusion, when 
one was compelled to suppress one’s humanity and *‘ eat one’s 
words and lick one’s vomit,’ to slightly adapt a memorable 
phrase in The God That Failed, when to be a Jew anywhere 
between the Urals and the Channel was to live under suspended 
sentence of death, as surely as if one’s stomach was being 
consumed by an incurable cancer: when’ piece by piece the 
values of decency and kindness and social responsibility were 
exposed as naive humbug. 

To these twentieth-century facts The Invisible Writing* bears 
familiar, if powerful, witness. Those, indeed, expecting a new 
revelation of Communist methods between the wars will not 
find it in this book. There have been enough accounts, some 
genuine, some contrived, from former Communists of their 
adventures in chasing the devious party line, or in scurrying 
between the capitals of Europe on enigmatic errands for 
Kremlin Apparaten and Communist front-organisations, to 
leave little room for surprise. Where Koestler’s book is 
particularly valuable is in its analysis of the mind and soul 
of a neurasthenic idealist during a seven years’ journey through 
the closed system of Communist dialectics. 

*I went to Communism as one goes to a spring of fresh 
water,” he says, echoing Picasso, then adding with an emotional 
bitterness which only the lucky will fail to comprehend: ‘I left 
Communism as one clambers out of a poisoned river strewn 
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with the wreckage of flooded cities and the corpses of the 
drowned.’ 

Anyone over thirty-five enters into this narrative at his 
peril. It is morbidly compulsive reading for all who were 
carried away with the leftward flowing tide of liberalism in 
the Thirties. As the familiar moments of tragedy are evoked 
—the early posturings of ‘Herr’ Hitler; Van der Lubbe 
cringing in the dock before Reichsmarschal Goering, and 
Dimitrov’s caustic heroism in the gruesome farce of the 
Reichstag jire trial: the bombardment of Madrid, and the 
massacres of Badajoz and Guernica (*‘ Spain,’ says Koestler, 
‘caused the last twitch of Europe’s dying conscience *}—there 
is a throbbing of old scars and an acrid nostalgia like the 
memory of an unhappy love affair. 

This reminiscent sadness is found in the Spanish chapters, 
especially, with their evocation of the muddle, the romantic 
lies, the naive attitudes and war-hysteria of arty-crafty 
aesthetes that Koestler describes so cruelly and. accurately. 
oa Poets, novelists, journalists and art students flocked 
across the Pyrenees to attend writers’ congresses, to bolster 
morale on the front by reading their works from mobile loud 
speaker vans to the militia men, to accept highly-paid, though 
short-lived, jobs in one of the numerous radio and propaganda 
departments, and “to be useful,” as the phrase went, on all 
kinds of secret, undefinable errands. ... “ 1 believe I have seen 
you in Madrid” became an opening gambit at left-wing 
cocktail parties, Lorca became the most read poet in Europe, 
and fried octopus the intelligentsia’s favourite dish.’ 

For many a dilettante Spain was a passing thrill: for Ralph 
Fox, Christopher Caldwell, Cornford, Orwell, Koestler and 
others it was the apocalypse. Lying in a Franco jail for 
ninety-six days under imminent threat of the firing squad, 
Koestler sloughed the dead skin of his Communist faith. The 
shock of daily mass-executions, the strain of arrest and solitary 
confinement, induced in him a condition of self-estrangement 
during which he experienced a feeble Nirvana like *a quiver 
of the arrow in the blue.’ It left him with a certainty that a 
higher order of reality existed. ‘It was a text written in 
invisible ink’ (hence the title of the book); “and though one 
could not read it, the knowledge that it existed was sufficient 
to alter the texture of one’s existence...’ 

Yet in the fifteen years that have elapsed since his release 
from Franco’s prison this recognition of a higher order of 
reality has produced no positive philosophy. Koestler has 
remained a Cassandra with an intractable conviction of the 
validity of his own pessimism. It is worth examining this. 
The intellectual leadership of the ideological war against 
Communism comes from a gifted group of European 
ex-Communists such as Malraux, Sperber, Koestler, Silone, 
and Weissberg. For the most part, the religion of these men 
is a politically inarticulate humanism. They face a cruel 
dilemma; they cannot endorse the professed values of their 
own side, nor its often shabby compromises with the problem 
of power. Yet they know from experience that the evils of 
Communism must be opposed. 

Koestler has seen European society reduced to dregs; most 
of his friends and relatives died in its torture chambers, there- 
fore much interest resides in the one short chapter of his book 
in which he attempts to define an effective method of opposition 
to tyranny. It can be summed up as a criticism of appease- 
ment, and as advocating the application of the familiar maxim 
that to prepare for peace, one must prepare for war, a 
distressingly bankrupt conclusion that fails to take into con- 
sideration the advances of destructive techniques. In the 
Thirties war could perhaps be considered a drastic act of 
surgery; in 1954 it would be like an amputation of the body 
below the navel—the patient could scarcely be expected to 
survive. 

The Invisible Writing, therefore, poses an_ irresistible 
question. Are the Koestlers, the Malrauxs, the Weissbergs, 
and the Silones the right people to lead Western Europe to 
sanity ? Believing in their integrity and their goodwill, I am 
not bold-enough to offer more than a tentative answer; that 
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perhaps these men are still convalescent after the prolonged sick- 
ness of their Communism; that until they have regained wholeness 
they can only express despair with conviction. As one of the 
most formidable ex-Communists of them all, Manes Sperber, has 
written: ‘Mark this carefully: we stormed heaven not that we might 
live there, but in order to show all mankind, ad oculis, that heaven 
is empty.’ 

In Sperber’s empty heaven Koestler discerns fragments of an 
invisible writing, but all he can spell out is an ominous Mene, Mene, 
Tekel. It is not a message that men can afford to accept with 
resignation. 


Mr. Beaton Looks Back 


The Glass of Fashion. By Cecil Beaton. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
21s.) 

THERE are far too many people in Mr. Beaton’s latest book, minc:ng, 
gliding, charlestoning, preposterously strutting across four hundred 
sophisticated pages of text; and there are far too few photographs. 
That may be a mean reaction to a book that is described by its author 
as a ‘personal history of fifty years of changing tastes and the people 
who have inspired them’, but the truth is that the people over- 
shadow the tastes to the point where the whole thing ts practically 
tasteless. I[t is, it scems to me, rather important to find out why, 
Mr. Beaton is an urbane, witty, anecdotal writer (you cannot ask 
for better than: ‘skirts crept up like the mercury column on a mid- 
summer day’) who knows as much about fashion as anyone alive 
today, who has met everybody who was anybody and is sought after 
by everybody who is going to be somebody, and yet he has utterly 
failed to give h'‘s story life or his thesis substance. The reason, I 
suspect, is this. Once upon a time, when the world was much smaller 
and relations were more intimate, Art and the Art of Living were tied 
up together; zwsthetics and fashion, creation and decoration, inspira- 
tion and entertainment were, not identical, but very closely allied. 
When Cellini was designing salt cellars for the papal table and Inigo 
Jones was setting the masques of Ben Jonson, nobody thought to ask 
whether this was a fit occupation for an artist, any more than they 
did when Whistler started a fashion in blue and white rooms or 
Toulouse-Lautrec did the playbills of the Moulin Rouge. Art was 
at once less serious and more generous; it spilled over into living 
because its horn was full; it was neither necessary nor true, as Mr. 
Beaton feels compelled to say when speaking of the last fifty years, 
that ‘When we talk about fashion . . . we really mean the whole art 
of living. ... But none can play fashion’s game and be entirely 
true artists.’ 

Yet this probably was true of the last fifty years. The withering 
of esthetic taste and talent during the last decades of Queen Victoria 
produced a wilderness in which creative artists were rare—at some 
moments, almost extinct—and, as the art of living had to be practised 
by somebody, it was kept alive by people whose main qualification 
was money. They were sycophantic hostesses, chorus girls with a flair, 
or the widows of multi-millionaires, dress designers, duchesses, film 
stars and wits. Occasionally, as in the case of Diaghilev or Augustus 
John, they were someth ng more—when thcy managed to combine 
art and an influence on L:v.ng—but it was not often. Mostly they 
were not artists at all but professional practitioners of the art of 
living. So Mr. Beaton leaves one not with 4 picture but with a 
splintered mirror (he d.d, after all, call his book The Glass of Fashion) 
whose fragments reflect litthke but the profound unimportznce, 
esthet:cally spcak:ng, of the last fif y years. 

Mr. Beaton h'mself is concerned only with the past. But if one 
were to project this argument into the future one would, oddly 
enough, get a mere encouraging view. Much though there is to 
dislike about the Festival-of-Britain vogue, about contcmporary 
furniture and Little Theatre Clubs, there is th’s to be said for them, 
They are bringing Art and the Art of Living together again—admit- 
tedly in a way that is almost intolerably precious, admittedly under 
the gloomy zgis of governmental patronage. But after jittering 
about with Mr. Beaton in the drawing rooms and dress salons of the 
first half of the twentieth century one can almost be grateful for it. 
It is probably better to have one’s wallpaper designed by Piper and 
one’s kitchen chairs influenced by Henry Moore, however arty 
crafiy, than to have the whole thing sent from Kn‘ghtsbridge in the 
Russian Ballet style. 

Because of his subject matter, Mr. Beaton’s book is unsatisfactory. 
His purpose was more serious than tinsel and rag time, but it was just 
these that he had to write about. Yet he has done it, of course, 
with charm and elegance, and he will certainly beguile you. Though 
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he has been sparing with his photographs, yet there are enough to 
whet your appetite, including a gloriously Garboesque study of Garbo. 
There are also some exquisite sketches, sometimes in the style of 
Beaton but more often in the style of Boldini, John or whoever he 
happens to be talking about. There is a sweeping sense of style 
as for example in the description of the Black Ascot which was 
Society's irreverent bow to Edward VII. There is, finally, a portrait 
of the author’s Aunt Jessie, by pen, brush and camera, that should on 
no account be missed. A very remarkable lady, Aunt Jessie, she 
seems to have been responsible for turning Ceci] Beaton into Cecil 
Beaton, which gives us every reason to be grateful to her. 

JENNY NASMYTH 


Scientists in America 


Government and Science: Their Dynamic Relation in American 
Democracy. By Don K. Price. (New York University Press. 
$3.75.) 

IT is only seventeen years since Rutherford died, but in that time the 
life of a nuclear physicist has been transmogrified. Rutherford and 
his friends, pupils and colleagues, lived a kind of scientific idyll; 
their work was as individual as an artist’s, they did it in their own 
laboratories when they felt inclined, they used simple apparatus, 
which they put up themselves, maybe with the help of one lab. 
assistant, anything they discovered they published openly to the 
world; they visited their colleagues in other countries and got on 
better with them than with obscurantist classics who did not recog- 
nise the necessity for more scientific fellowships. The Rutherfordian 
scientists lived the most truly supra-national lives that any professional 
men have ever done. They had, of course, their occupational envies 
and disappointments, but among them were some of the happiest 
and most deeply idealistic men I have known. 

Their successors have had worse Juck. Through the develop- 
ment of their subject they have to work in gigantic teams, in which 
no single person, even if he had Rutherford’s genius, could make 
a decisive personal mark; their apparatus costs so much that only a 
great state can afford it; most of their work can only be published in 
secret; the major awards of a successful scientific life, the pleasure 
of justifying their discoveries in the open and receiving credit for 
them, are quite denied to them; in fact, they have to think twice 
before they say a professional word. They have to work in conditions 
which earlier scientists would have believed made scientific research 
impossible—not only in moral, but also in practical terms. 

It was an article of faith of free science that, if you tried to do 
Original work in secret, you would lose half your efficiency in twenty 
years. Like other articles of liberal faith, that one seems not to be 
true. Scientists in this country, in America, in Russia, are struggling 
against circumstances which drag at many of them like a physical 
malaise, often knowing that they are repeating work which others 
have established years before (which is a scientist’s horror), but there 
is not much sign that they are becoming appreciably less effective. 

Can they be kept effective? That is a problem which all govern- 
ments have to keep in mind: in the existent situation, how can science 
and scientists be best used? It is an important problem, but a messy 
tangled one, typical of the kind of semi-technical, semi-adminis- 
trative problem that our society presents to its managers. There is 
not a tidy or unique solution, nothing but a set of compromise 
answers. In Government and Science, Mr. Don Price gives a highly 
intelligent account of the particular answers which the United States 
believes in, the main factor in which is the government-subsidised, 
rather than the government-controlled, laboratory. That is, if the 
United States wants a new radar device investigated, it will most 
likely give a contract to a university laboratory, while we should 
send it to a government research department. The difference, though, 
is more apparent than real: university laboratories in America are 
working under conditions of secrecy at least as claustrophobic as 
those suffered by government institutions in other countries. Experi- 
ence shows that, if a government wants a specific scientific job carried 
Out, it does not matter much whether it is put under the formal 
charge of government or industrial or university research. Other 
factors count far more; you only have to look back to the last war 
to see spectacular triumphs of government-controlled research and 
also spectacular failures. Precisely the same is true of American-type 
industrial research. 

The trouble is, nearly all the discussion of these problems is done 
at a level which is both too abstract and not abstract enough. That 
is partly true even in Mr. Price’s valuable book. What is wanted is 
a comparative study of the actual history in America and this country, 
down to the degree of personal detail which can take account of the 
interventions of personalities, of, say, a set of research topics, for 
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example radar, conventional explosives, jet engines, insecticides. We 
must forget about political slogans, about the advantages of govern- 
ment research over free enterprise research, or the other way round, 
In this field, on which a good part of our future depends, that is 
adolescent nonsense. What is really important and what no govern- 
ment has begun to solve is how to make a channel for the funda- 
mentally new idea. In military topics, the soldiers can lay down a 
staff requirement and ask the scientists to meet it. But the soldiers 
cannot know, it is not their business to, of a scientific possibility 
which may in a few years make today’s staff requirements not worth 
the time it takes for a clerk to type them. 

Cc. P. SNOW 


The Lawrence Brothers 


The Home Letters of T. E. Lawrence and His Brothers. (Basil Black- 

well, Oxford. £3 3s.) 
THe character of T. E. 
isolation as to make it seem odd to find his letters sharing a book 
with those of two younger brothers who both, in their way, very 
clearly belonged in the world from which he himself chose exile, 
It was that pre-1914 world, however, with its large, safe, chummy 
families, its unrepeatable loyalties and affections, which nourished 
all three brothers, the middle three of five. It was the world of which 
Will and Frank, both killed in 1915, dicd too soon to see the crack-up, 
and which Ned (as T. E. was known to his family) only forswore 
between Damascus and Versailles. Supposedly typical of Ulster, 
they were a vigorous, enthusiastic trio, and their letters, whatever 
they discuss, remain boyish in a manner peculiar to those years. 
These letters have certain other characteristics in common. Many 
are very long; all assume, no doubt with reason in such a family, an 
unlimited appetite for information on the part of the reader; most 
suggest a fanatical preoccupation with the chosen task in life, and 
with physical and moral purity from which no lapse appears. Those 
of Will and Frank are often explicitly and fervently pious. 

Inevitably, Ned’s letters dominate the book, covering 390 out of 
722 pages. A great part is detailed archeology, mostly of French 
castles and churches until his departure for the East in 1910. The 
text is crammed with measurements and with technical comments on 
masonry, craftsmanship and fortification, and liberally strewn with 
plans, sketches and photographs. He is crisp with facts of all kinds, not 
only those of his already professional subject; with bicycles, cameras, 
travelling arrangements, money, reading programmes, his family’s 
health, his brothers’ prospective exams he shows the same quality, 
Data, appliances, methods and plans of all kinds come much alike 
to him, and he has no more patience with dilettantism than with any 
other form of self-indulgence. At times, as in describing the little 
town of Cordes, he hits off splendidly the old half-ruinous provincial 
France. Here, as later in Syria, one is conscious of ideas formed 
early and deeply held, in terms of wh'ch he prepares relentlessly for 
the future. Arrived in Syria, with a whole new civilisation to analyse 
and his earlier interests to maintain, he grows more varied, more 
enterprising and at times less tolerant. Now and then he passes an 
esthetic judgement (‘no Egyptian work can touch Greek’— he detests 
Egyptians) or jerks out an impatient historical generalisation. The 
flamboyance of the old Near East, when Europe had a g ant Native 
State on its doorstep in the shape of the Ottoman Empire, invades 
his subject-matter, and occasionally his attitude. At Carcemish 
the famous finds, notably the Frieze of the Captains, rc-cmerge into 
history; he rescues an abducted Kurdish girl and the p. asants venerate 
his magic; on cold nights ‘we sit on Bokhara carpets before a wood 
fire in a stone and copper grate on a mosiac floor and read beautiful 
books’; he wants to bind his Xenophon in vellum and his much- 
admircd Doughty in camel-hair. He is sometimes affected, as in 
juxtapositions such as this: * Artemision should be in blue or crimson 
and white; the latter for preference, I think. Brown end - papers, 
Euphrates is going down, slowly.” But despite the fastidiousness, 
the choice reading of classics, the rain of cultured op.nions and 
shrewd academic tips to his brothers, perhaps the process of estrange- 
ment was already beginning. Already he had seen the ruined palace 
of perfumed bricks whose single scentless east-facing room his guide 
preferred to all the others; already, in 1911, he mentions the Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom. What might the book, as he then conceived it, 
have shown? The museum at Aleppo, which owes its impact on 
the visitor to the exclusion of all work betraying European influence, 
would probably have appealed to him. Though keenly alive to science 
he had always liked Europe best except for Greece, in the Middle 
Ages, before the Renaissance had severed her from the East. 

The war letters occupy only fifty pages, and add nothing on his 
Arabian achievement to work already published. Most often then he 
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was physically and emotionally outside the world of correspondence. 
On Frank’s death he writes to his mother: ‘If one thinks deeply 
fibout something one would rather die than speak of it.’ The 
subsequent letters are sad reading. For clues to his personal disaster 
one must look, if anywhere, in the Seven Pillars, and of how it had 
left him he says very little. Rejecting his pre-war friends he writes: 
‘That part of the business is finished. I am a different person now, 
and live with the Air Force, a class of man that didn’t exist before 
the war.” The Mint, the Odyssey, the mechanical pursuits, the 
Spartan, meticulous arrangements at his cottage, are mere transmuted 
relics; with method and rigour, as though still preparing for some- 
thing, he proceeds on his elected course of self-obliteration. If 
indeed, as Sir Winston Churchill felt, he always held himself ready 
for a call, he gives no sign of it. ‘I have a queer sense that it is all 
over,’ he says in 1934. ‘However, there is nothing that I want to do, 
and nothing particularly that [ am glad to have done.’ 

Space precludes adequate discussion of the other two brothers 
whose letters appear. Will spent his brief working life at St. Stephen’s 
College, Delhi; Frank missed Oxford to serve as a subaltern on the 
Western Front, where both were killed in action. They both emerge 
here as muscular Christians of the best type, amiable, affectionate, 
Observant rather than imaginative, enterprising but conformist, 
formidable alike in devoutness and capability, with much of their 
brother’s will-power and force of conviction and all his puritanism 
of personal habit. Their letters are interesting—Will’s as showing 
such a man’s reaction to the India of his day (he was not the first to 
find his natural piety well suited to the climate of native life)-—Frank’s 
as showing its counterpart in the trenches, innocent of disillusion. 
Both on occasion record good things well, but neither, in all charity, 
shows any sustained literary talent. 

H. M. CHAMPNESS 


Proper Studies 


The Communication of Ideas: A Study of Contemporary Influences on 
Urban Life. By T. Cauter and J. S. Downham. (Chatto and 
Windus for the Reader’s Digest Association. 25s.) 


Fire in the Ashes: Europe in Mid-Century. By Theodore H. White. 
(Cassell, 15s.) 

A MOUSE sitting on the minute hand of Big Ben, however well-educated, 
alert and inquisitive it might be, would have difficulty in telling the 
time. Messrs. Cauter and Downham, who have been carrying out 
‘a study of contemporary influences on urban life,’ by means of a field 
survey in Derby, give a rather similar impression of having been too 
close to something. They have in fact—through highly-trained 
proxies—been close to 3,000 people, to each of whom they addressed 
a formidable number of questions about education, religious activities, 
hobbies, sports, social class, and one thing and another. (Few people 
Were difficult; one of the interviewers’ main troubles was coping with 
cups of tea.) To this, which might be called their special information, 
they have added a great deal of general information on similar topics, 
from published sources, and generally upon the national scale. It 
was the general information which seemed to me to be more truly 
informative. I find it interesting that, for instance, beer consumption 
in 1951-2 averaged three pints a week for every man, woman and 
child in the UK; that more than two-thirds of all families now have 
holidays with pay; that Britain has 27 cinema-admissions per head 
per year against only 19 in the United States; that only one cinema- 
goer in five selects a particular film as against merely ‘going to the 
pictures,’ and that dance halls, with an estimated 200 million 
admissions a year, are probably the second largest entertainment 
industry. I find it interesting even although it’s more or less the 
kind of picture I had imagined of the way in which English people 
behave; it gives, so to speak, a higher definition to my own Clacton 
snapshots. 

It is when we really get in amongst the Derby 3,000 that the mind 
begins to become lumbered up with information which it is hard to 
assimilate. Here, for instance, is a remark about the readership of 
papers and magazines: ‘In so far as regular readers of a publication 
miss reading an issue from time to time, however, the proportion of 
chance readers is greater than is indicated merely by a comparison 
of regular with recent readership.” In so far as I understand this, 
I find it dull, even although I am professionally interested in this 
subject. For the rest, the authors intersperse glimpses of the obvious 
(‘It is certainly true that possession of a large income in itself tends 
to confer prestige’) with vistas of the familiar. (People aged 16-24 
enjoy dancing more than older people do.) When we come to the 
question of social class we are told that about a thousand people 
were asked to suppose that they had just met a person for the first 
time, and were trying to make out whether he belonged to the same 
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Halfi-Term Report 
WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 


William Douglas Home came to a prison-cell via 
ton, Oxford, the stage, the political arena and 
the Army. The views of this famous playwright 
nd unsuccessful political contestant will infuriat: 
those who like to see causes and people in black ot 
Home will be forgiven much for his 
Ithough he has not yet reached his 


anecdotage) for his rich stories about incidents and 


white—but 


iduals, great and obscure, lds. net 


Politics in Post-War 
France 
PHILIP WILLIAMS 


Ihe author, a fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, gives 


a full description of the French system of govern- 
ment and of the political forces which make it 
work—or fail to work. 35s. net 


The Fourth All-Blacks 
JOHN HAYHURST 


A description by a leading New Zealand _ sports 
writer of the Fourth All-Blacks’ tour of Britain 
and Irance in 1953-54 September. L5s. net 


Charterhouse 


DOM DAVID KNOWLES 
& W. F. GRIMES 


of London’s most ancient and 
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25s. net 
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Charles Humana 
A LOVER FOR LUCIA 


intolerance in a 
10s. 6d. net 


RECOMMENDATION 


A dramatic story of love and 
changeless Italian village. 


Book SOCIETY 


Michael Croft 
SPARE THE ROD 


This book, set in a Secondary Modern School in 
a tough area, is unique in its setting and startling 
in its unusual characterisation. 10s. 6d. nel 
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CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD’S 
new novel 


THE WORLD IN THE 
EVENING 


‘The camera has become the X-ray .... Now we see 
the things really working in a context of actual life, really 
doing damage; and we see them met by the counter- 
challenge of responsibility and affirmation.’ 

JOHN WAIN (Spectator) 12s. 6d. 


BRIGHTON 
OLD OCEAN’S BAUBLE 


EDMUND W. GILBERT 


In this lavishly illustrated book Professor Gilbert writes 
of the growth of English seaside resorts generally, and 
then describes the special circumstances that led to the 
rise of Brighton. His account of life in mid-Victorian 
Brighton, the rise of Hove and the impact of twentieth 
century ways of life make a fascinating piece of social 
history. All Brighton ‘fans’ will want to read this scholarly 
study of their shrine. 25s. 


SELECTED ESSAYS OF 
E. V. LUCAS 


Arranged by 
H. N. WETHERED 


E. V. Lucas was an enthusiast for everything unusual and 
amusing. His essays and novels—‘entertainments’ as he 
called them—form a treasure-house of reading into which 
Mr. Wethered has delved with infectious enthusiasm. His 
selections distil the charm of our most amusing and grace- 
ful essayist. 10s. 6d. 


INTRODUCING 
YUGOSLAVIA 


LOVETT F. EDWARDS 


‘Visitor and gastronome alike will find it invaluable, for 
the history and the food of the accessible parts of that 
strange land are Mr. Edwards’ chief concerns. With his 
book as a guide, the intelligent visitor can feed mind and 
body on rare delights.’ Jrish Independent 
With 16 plates and endpaper maps. 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE 


Three new volumes of the re-edited Arden Edition of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. 


18s. 


HENRY V Edited by J. H. WALTER 15s, 
THE TEMPEST Edited by FRANK KERMODE 16s. 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 

Edited by M. R. RIDLEY 18s. 
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social class as they themselves did. Then which of seven things 
would they think it most important to know? The thousand, being 
polite, duly listed ‘family,’ ‘education,’ ‘kind of house,’ and so on; but 
I suspect that, being English, they weren’t ‘trying to make out’ at all, 
They had met the chap, and they knew. As to the ‘Index of Inter- 
communication,’ which is a kind of culmination of the book, it seems 
to me less rewarding than a debate about the number of angels who 
eould dance on the point of a needle. 

This seems worth saying because this kind of measuring activity, 
which for my part I seem to see as being supported by twin symbolic 
figures representing a Vice-President For Sales Promotion and a 
Professor of Sociology, appears to be winning increasing approval. 
Presumably the Vice-President gets something out of it, or he wouldn't 
back it, but what do we get? ‘Information’; and it appears to be a 
matter of indifference that information is of value only to the extent 
that it is called into being by a reflective mind. 

In a book, which is admittedly different in aim and method, but 
which does also attempt to give a picture of how the minds of large 
masses of people operate, Mr. Theodore White at least shows what 
it means to have a reflective mind at work. Mr. White is an American 
journalist, and while he is clearly studious and well-informed, his 
p.cture of ‘Europe in Mid-Century,’ intended primarily for American 
readers, has no pretensions to being anything but a journalist’s 
impression, a kind of plein-airiste sketch. In this manner he has many 
just and penetrating things to say: 

For Europeans, and particularly for the English, socialism is 
as much a folk-reaction to a folk-dread as it is a reasoned pro- 
gramme. Unemployment in Europe is second only to war as 
an emotional kinetic. ... 

And again: 

The answer brings us to the irreducible core resources of 
communism. The resources are not embodied in guns and tanks, 
in Organisations or pikestaffs. They lie in the permanent oppor- 
tunity that such countries as France, Italy and Greece offer to 
any revolutionary party as it was offered in China. The sickening 
social rot in these countries, the filthy, tumid slums of the poor 
made even uglier by the extravagance and luxury of the rich, have 
created in the course of a century a class of men who are per- 
manently disaffected from Western European society. 

Mr. White’s p.cture of Britain (‘No Flags for the Revolution’) is 
both knowledgeable and sympathetic; his picture of France, which is 
also a sympathetic one, is illuminating. On ‘America Abroad’ Mr, 
White is absolutely first-class, and all who care deeply about Anglo- 
American relations will hope that this section of his book at least is 
stud ed not merely by the general run of his fellow-citizens, but by 
their leaders. Altogether this book is an admirable—even impressive 
—product of the journalist’s trade, and a good advertisement for the 
old-fashioned idea that if you want to know about something, you 
ask, not scores of questions of thousands of people, but a few pointed 
ones of people who have something worthwhile to tell you. 

J. D. SCOTT 


Shakespeare Studies 


Shakespeare Survey : An Annual Survey of Shakespearean Study 
and Production. No. 7. (Cambridge University Press. 18s.) 
The Poetry ofShakespeare’sPlays. ByF.E.Halliday. (Duckworth. 15s.) 
The Complete Works of Shakespeare. Edited by Charles Jasper 

Sisson. (Odhams. 25s.) 

FROM one point of view, whatever we read about Shakespeare, how- 
ever crazy—that Hamlet is a woman, that Shakespeare was a Jesuit 
—cannot be a complete waste of time, for at least in questioning it 
we are driven back to the text. Just the same, even if we are making 
Shakespeare a full-time subject of study, we have to decide what 
casts direct illumination and what may be put aside as mere Shakes- 
peareana. Something besides the text is needed, if only a glossary, 
but how much else? 

Certainly, at first glance, the subjects of Mr. Halliday’s book and 
of the latest Shakespeare Survey are not mere Shakespeareana. What 
after all could be more central considerations than ‘Shakespeare's 
poetry’ and *Shakespeare’s style’? But if we were hoping for a 
series of analyses showing how Shakespeare uses language, or why 
his style is successful in its context, as opposed to discussions of his 
scansion and orthography, the contents of these two volumes must 
seem a bit evasive. 

Shakespeare Survey is a work of scholarsh'p rather than of 
criticism. This volume is the seventh trench in an exhaustive excava- 
tion that is intended to cover the entire and always expanding field 
of Shakespearean studies. It will probably go on, annuully, for ever. 
Its aim is documentation and it would be inappropriate to reproach 
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it for what it does not attempt to do. When the preface says the 
theme of this volume is Shakespeare’s style,it does not mean criticism 
of Shakespeare’s style, it means a catalogue of data about Shakes- 
peare’s style. The only two contributions for the common reader 
who wants to get nearer to Shakespeare rather than to‘ Shakespearean 
studies’ are those by Miss Willcock on ‘Shakespeare and Elizabethan 
English’ and by Mr. Rylands on ‘The Poet and the Player.’ 

Mr. Halliday, however, does set out to catch the common reader. 
He is already familiar as author (1 almost said compiler) of two 
encyclopedic works on Shakespeare, which have undoubtedly done 
much good as popularisers. This much smaller book sets out with 
a different purpose, but it too has something of the encyclopedia 
about it. Near the beginning he remarks that though in the last 
century ‘there was much ado about Shakespeare's verse, there was 
precious little ado about his poetry —and we are grateful for the 
sensible breezy tone. Nevertheless his analysis is largely a technical 
one: he takes far more notice of the sound of Shakespeare’s verse 
‘the music’-—than of the actual texture, where sound is part of 
meaning; assonance, scansion, trochees and dactyls, etc., are his 
principal concern. When he is scanning, of course, he is uncontro- 
vertible, but the technical examination is stopped at intervals by 
judgements on the plays. He misses out the stage between the 
mechanics of verse and the play as a performed story. He conceives 
of the play as somehow separable from the poetry. On The Merchant 
of Venice, for example— apart from its poetry one of the least pleasant 
of Shakespeare’s plays’—he says: ‘It is all so empty, so_ heartless; 
the voices ring thinly and the laughter awakes no echo.’ Yet ‘the 
plays contains some of the loveliest poetry that Shakespeare ever 
wrote, and is of exceptional interest and importance’; less for 
itself, it turns out, than for its geographical position in the canon. 

He is worried about the dack of ‘echo’ in Coriolanus, too: ‘It is 
poetry in a void, and starts no echdes’ (a statement that means 
nothing to me) and observes sweepingly that “the poetry quite fails 
to create the atmosphere that is such an important element in Shakes- 
pearean tragedy, as it fails to make a tragic hero of Coriolanus.’ 
He seems to consider Timon a better play, because it contains better 
poetry. Similarly Hotspur is the ‘best poet’ in Henry IV because he 
speaks the best poetry—shades of Bradley! And indeed, though he 
makes use of most of the post-Bradleyan apparatus, his attitude is 
somewhat that of a commentator at the turn of the century, say 
Verity. He categorises, he restates the familiar oversimplifications, 
but he brings us no closer to Shakespeare, and the frequent use of 
such words as ‘beautiful’ and ‘lovely’ drowns the rarer well-put 
appeals to common sense. 

So it is a relief to turn to the complete works in a new edition, 
from Odhams; well printed and annotated and containing the 
whole text of Sir Thomas More. There is, after all, a good deal here 
besides assonance and transmission of text. 

THOM GUNN 


Holiday Reading 


Big Tiger and Christian. By Fritz Muhlenweg. Translated from the 
German by Isabel and Florence McHugh. (Cape. 15s.) 

The Children of Green Knowe. By L. M. Boston. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 

Legions of the Eagle. By Henry Treece. (Bodley Head. 9s. 6d.) 

A Cage of Falcons. By Philip Rush. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


The King’s Corsair. By René Guillot. Translated from the French by 
Geoffrey Trease. (Oxford. 9s. 6d.) 


It is not difficult to find books to please children. Except for the 
few who are unusually placed, too little comes their way, so that all 
that comes seems, just because it has come, good. They are ready, 
if they are readers at all, to be omnivorous. A wet day at the seaside 
may find them as completely absorbed by a volume of the Home 
Doctor as by a Waverley Novel. The responsibility of finding the 
best lies with the grown-up who, with only time to glance, is easily 
decéived. They are so well-produced, so uniformly expensive, with 
few of the authors’ names ringing any bell, it is hard to distinguish 
at once between the better and the bosh. The following seem note- 
worthy because, ignoring particular preferences for such things as 
ponies or boats or battles, they concern characters with whom the 
reader may easily become heroically identified, and all are skilful 
answers to that frequent boy-and-girl demand to be told ‘a story.’ 

Big Tiger and Christian has length as well as subject to commend it. 
Over five hundred pages tell of the hazards and strangers encountered 
by two twelve-year-old boys, one Chinese, the other European, 
during an epic journey by truck, pony, camel and on foot, across the 


Mongolian desert from Peking to Urumchi. The period is the early 
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Harold Nicolson 


The Evolution of Diplomatic 
Method 
Harold Nicolson’s Chichele Lectures on the Develop- 
ment of the Art of International Negotiation, given at 
Oxford in 1953, have now been published in book form 
and should prove of exceptional interest at the present 
time, for they trace the methods of Diplomatic practice 
from the times of the Greeks and Romans up to the 


emergence of what he calls The American System. 


L. T. C. Rolt 


Winterstoke 


Peter Carew 
Combat & Carnival 


Compiled from family let- “It was a brilliant idea 
ters and diaries, this is a of Mr. Rolt’s to tell the 
most entertaining account 
of the 
great Jandowning family in 
peace and at war from the 
French Revolution to the 
Crimean War. 


story of the Industrial 


adventures of a 


Revolution through the 


biography of one imag- 
inary town.’’— NORMAN 
NICHOLSON (Observer). 


4S. 218 Maps 


A. H. Rasmussen 
China Trader 


‘Rasmussen was first a Customs official and later a wool 
purchaser in China for a European firm. The wool trade 
meant politic Ss, Wars, Caravans, Mongola, Sarts, and the 
romance of the whole of High Asia.’’—S phere. 
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Nelia Gardner 
W hite 
The Spare Room 


Marjorie 
Riddell 
M for Mother 


Mother lives in the country “A simple, honest 


about het of 


story 
exceptionally high 
quality. Original and 
moving, and written with 
much sincerity and compe- 
have read for a long time.’’ tence.’”"—ESTHER HOWARD 
Li: erpool Echo. Obseri er). 
~<. 6d. tos. 6d, 


and _— fusses 
daughter who is living in 
London on her own. “One 


of the funniest things I 
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Jefferson Young 
A White House 


“One of the most touching and charming books I have 
read for a long time, written in terms of classical sim- 
plicity in which every word counts. It has the timeless 
quality of a little work of art.”—DEREK HUDSON (Time 
& Tide). 

10s. 6d. 
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J. M. DENT & SONS LTD 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
Manzoni and his Times 
Archibald Colquhoun 


The first biography in English of the literary giant who is to 
Italians what Scott, Jane Austen, Dickens, and Thackeray 
rolled into one would be to us: by the translator of Manzoni’s 
masterpiece, The Betrothed (I Promessi Sposi). 

Fully illustrated in half-tone. 21s. 





The Darkness under the Earth 


Norbert Casteret 


*The doyen of spelacologists [reveals] the dread beauty of 
caverns and caves and grottoes with their secret springs and 
subterranean streams. In The Darkness under the Earth he 
has performed his greatest service... the passages of des- 
cription—both of the icy perils and the sterile loveliness; of 
the cascades and siphons; of the heart-stopping hazards and 
the triumphant escapes—are extremely moving.’—Daily 
Telegraph. Fully illustrated. 15s. 


Greek Drama for Everyman 
F. L. Lucas 


“Mr Lucas has done even better, I think [than in Greek 
Poetry for Everyman]. We have complete translations, and 
very good ones, of two plays by Aeschylus, two by Sophocles, 
two by Euripides, and one by Aristophanes, together with 
extracts from plays by these and other dramatists. There 
are lively and provocative notes and explanations, so that a 
complete picture of Greek drama is put before the reader.’— 
REX WARNER in the Spectator. 21s. 





Everyman’s Library 
NEW VOLUMES 


Napoleon’s Letters 


Some 300 of the most interesting of the Emperor’s letters, 
chosen and translated by J. M. Thompson to illustrate every 
side of Napoleon’s character and his career from Ajaccio to St 
Helena, (No, 995) 6s. 


Persian Poems 


An anthology, chosen by A. J. Arberry, of English trans- 
lations from some twenty-five Persian poets, the versions 
varying in period from Fitzgerald’s Omar and the eighteenth 
century to the work of the late Gertrude Bell and of Professor 
Arberry himself. (No. 996) 6s. 


% Send for complete descriptive list of Everymea’s Library 
(over 500 Authors) and prospectus of 132 new crown 8vo 
volumes to J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd, Bedford St, London, W.C.2 
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COMING JULY 15 


Livingstone’s Travels 
From his own Diaries 


Compiled from the explorer’s own three famous books of his 
travels—long out of print—by the Rev. Dr James Macnair, 
with geographical sections by Dr Ronald Miller. With 16 
pages of photographs, 4 maps, and end-paper maps. 21s. 


The Night the Old Nostalgia 


Burned Down Frank Sullivan 


P. G. Wodehouse said of Frank Sullivan, famous New Yorker 
contributor: ‘There is only one Frank Sullivan. To my 
mind—and it is a mind not to be sneezed at—he is America’s 
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finest humorist.’ 12s. 6d. 
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1920s, and it is by chance that the boys find themselves engaged upon 

a secret mission for a Chinese war lord. Although traitors and 

heroes, a robber stronghold, spies and secret despatches all come into 

this adventure, it is the humorous philosophising, the quick wits of 
the boys, and the author’s ability to share with us his delight in that 

desolate, romantic, far from over-dinted frontier territory, that make 

up the real spell of the book. It is one that defies the limits of any 

particular age group. It will last any member of the family through 

the wettest summer week, and seem fresh again at Christmas. 

The Children of Green Knowe is a story in the Secret Garden 

tradition about the solemn, solitary child who explores the verges 

of fantasy. The small boy, Tolly, spends his winter holidays in a 

remote old house with his great-grandmother. The huge rocking- 
horse and the wicker bird-cage cast strange shadows on the night- 
nursery walls. The presence of ghostly children from the past is felt 
and half-seen. Over the hot buttered toast there are many tales of 
them to be told. The background of country days, snow and bright 
mornings, birds and grass, is nostalgically evoked. The book is one 
that will particularly delight the child who reads, not so much to 
share vicariously in v.olent events, but rather as an escape into some 
frail, private world. 

Henry Treece, in his first book for children, has extended the usual 
territory of those who place their heroes in the past. Legions of the 
Eagle tells of Britain two thousand years ago with Caractacus king, 
the Romans invading, and the separate tribes of this island warring 
between themselves. His hero is a young Belgic boy, the son of a 
chieftain. After the battle of Camulodunum he is taken prisoner 
and exported to Gaul as a slave. From there, with a Roman boy as 
a new friend, he finds his way back to Britain. By keeping the 
characters few and sharply distinguished, and the action simple and 
violent, the author avoids any puff of dustiness that might have come 
from so deep a delve into the past. 

London at the cnd of the Wars of the Roses is the fancy dress 
setting in which the shoemaker’s son hero of A Cage of Falcons tinds 
his adventures. Henry VI and Edward LV both maintain claims to 
the throne and have their supporters, but Roger Crispin, whose one 
ambition is to be an artist, has no strong feelings in favour of either 
side. The offer of an introduction to Bellini as the reward for his 
secret services eventually presses him into the conflict. To and fro 
through medieval London, down to Dover, up to Barnet, we follow 
his daring and successful footsteps. The author is wise in his choice 
of the sort of period detail that will most interest children. 

One of the most successful writers for children in France today is 
René Guillot, and this translation by Geoffrey Trease of one of his 
books, The King’s Corsair, makes it easy to see why. He is a writer 
who gives no hint at all that his stories are being told for the young. 
He catches the stuff of boyish dreams and records them as though 
they could only be the truth. The sixteen-year-old orphan lad who 
is braver, more skilled in seamanship, tougher far than any of his 
piratical companions is a hero of wish-fulfilment who will fit easily 
over the spirit of many a mild prep-scholar. The period is'a year of 
the reign of Louis XIV, when in a stolen high-pooped sailing vessel 
a crew of corsairs range the Atlantic, plundering all who stand in 
their way as they search for a secret cache of treasure. The men 
on board are nearly related to the untrustworthy crew of the 
Hispaniola, but Luke the Whaler himself, the intrepid hero, has a 
streak of self-assurance and romance to make it clear that even in 
translation he is still French, not English. There are splendid 
battles in this book, with grapeshot and grappling irons, and no 
waste words clog the telling of storms fought out to the snapping and 
flapping of yards and sheets. Triumph, it seems, is always just within 
reach of young Luke, though in fact it is cunningly delayed to the 
PAMELA WHITLOCK 


War and History 


The Decisive Battles of the Western World. Volume I: From the 
Earliest Times to the Battle of Lepanto. By Major-General 
J. F. C. Fuller. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 30s.) ; 
‘War settles nothing,’ says a current catch-phrase. A generation 
which has twice seen war decide whether Germany should rule 
Europe, if not the entire Western world, would do better to recall 
Heraclitus: ‘War is the father of all; some it enslaves, and others it 
sets free’-—which also exaggerates, but in the direction of truth. 
Like Heraclitus, General Fuller emphasises the importance of war; 
and though he clearly goes too far in asserting that from the earliest 
times war has been man’s ‘dominant preoccupation,” he is as clearly 
right in insisting that : 
There has never been a period in human history altogether free 
from war, and seldom one of more than a generation which has 
not witnessed a major conflict: great wars flow and ebb almost as 
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Although related by interest and affiliation to an earlier study 
bearing the same title, the present survey (to be completed in three 
volumes) is in effect a wholly new work. General Fuller’s interest 
is not merely the battles he describes, but (as the sub-title indicates) 
‘their influence upon history.” This perspective leads far aficld into 
the cause and political background of the wars dealt with, the 
military systems and weapons cmployed, the campaigns leading up 
to the battles themselves, and the reasons why in one way or another 
their outcome made them in fact historical turning points. Chapters 
on the wars and battles discussed alternate with chronicles which 
bridge the periods between them. Though at times the text genera- 
lises more broadly than the evidence warrants, as a whole the 
treatment is factual and stimulating. In time, more than three 
millennia are spanned, from the battle of Megiddo, which Thutmose 
III of Egypt fought in Palestine in 1479 BC, to the Battle of Lepanto 
in AD 1571, a tactical victory which, by demonstrating that the 
Turks were no longer invincible, broke the spell which Ottoman 
power had cast over Europe since the fall of Constantinople a century 
earlier. 

The most eminent living writer on war, General Fuller not only 
makes clear the influence of past wars and battles upon history, but 
also helps his readers towards understanding of deeper aspects of 
war which are of supreme importance today. In its ultimate nature 
war must be understood in theological or philosophical terms, as 
an expression of man’s sinfulness or (in the phrase of the late B. H. 
Sumner) as ‘one manifestation of the general problem of evil.” In 
its more immediate aspect, war is the organised use of physical force 
to achieve political ends. Since physical force must be organised 
in order to be used in war, the motives of those concerned and the 
processes of organisation may sometimes be attacked directly by 
what today is called ‘psychological warfare.” As General Fuller 
shows, they were often so attacked in the past. Unless this can be 
done successfully, physical force, once organised and set in motion, 
can be met and countered only by physical force appropriately used 
and in sufficient strength. Despite important deficiencies, the West 
has on the whole not been blind to the need to develop techniques for 
appropriate use. Where it tends to fail—and the failure is marked 
and most dangerous in Britain and the United States—is in acknow- 
ledging the need for quantitatively sufficient strength, and in accepting 
the sacrifices by which alone such strength can be produced, and 
produced in time. 

A few of the battles which General Fuller describes released 
creative and constructive forces: Arbela (in which Alexander the 
Great defeated Darius) and Hastings are examples. Other battles 
and wars settled finally what states or cultures should dominate the 
future in their epochs of history: Zama, which sealed Rome’s victory 
over Carthage, and Tours (AD 732), which ended Moslem hopes 
of overrunning France, fall into this category. Yet others conclude 
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phases of the age-old struggle between East and West: the Greek 
defeat of Persia at Salamis and Plataea, Attila’s failure on the Cata- 
launian Fields nearly a thousand years later, and Leo the Isaurian’s 
successful defence of Constantinople in AD 717-8 which gave the 
East Roman Empire another seven centuries of life, are supreme 
examples of this kind. Against them should be set Manzikert, which 
opened the way of the Seljuk Turks into Asia Minor and deprived 
the Empire of its best recruiting ground, and the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453: both warnings that the West, if neglectful of the essentials of 
defence, enjoys no providential assurance of victory. 

Manzikert and the fall of Constantinople are not the only warnings 
in General Fuller’s pages. He quotes Arrian on Alexander the 
Great’s strategical aim: 

If we turn back now, such territory as we now hold, being yet 
unconsolidated, may be stirred to revolt by such as we do not yet 
hold. Then in very truth there will be no profit from our many 
labours; or we shall need {to undergo] once more, from the very 
beginning, more dangers and more labours. 

No great insight is needed to think that the masters of world Com- 
munism hold similar views. General Fuller also quotes D. G, 
Hogarth’s summary of Philip of Macedon’s principle of empire: 
‘Fraud before force, but force at the last.” This, too, is not without 
contemporary relevance. 

JULES MENKEN 


Review of Reviews 


By now we have all got used to the idea of there being two monthly 
magazines which not only publish literature, but pay for it as well. 
The first shock of surprise has worn off and it is possible to compare 
The London Magazine and Encounter with more objectivity than before. 
One fact emerges at once from any such comparison: whereas The 
London Magazine is playing safe in its choice of contributors, 
Encounter with its wider political and sociological interests is far 
more experimental and has on occasions stuck its neck out so far as 
to lose its head altogether. The literary tone of The London Magazine 
is far more assured with a galaxy of O.K. names among contributors 
and reviewers. The poetry is good: Edwin Muir’s Milton (June) 
or Vernon Watkins’s Poet and Goldsmith (July) are examples of 
poems that stick in the memory, and the standard of prose fiction 
has also notably improved since the first two numbers: I liked 
C. H. B. Kitchin’s The Gourd and A Cottage in Cornwall (April 
and July), as well as P. H. Newby’s The Pioneer (April). 
Occasionally, of course, there is a real sickener: Hugo Charteris’s 
The White Dancer (July) is written in the kind of poetical prose 
that makes most critics reach for an axe: ‘A curved strand of hair fell 
down his face, and he sustained his smile—a warm, intimate, teasing 
invitation—congruous, to a certain extent, by a feat of personal faith.’ 

However, this is only one lapse from The London Magazine's 
usually high standard. What is more serious than lapses is the 
frequency with which certain names occur. In the first six issues 
Hugo Charteris, Paul Bowles, William Plomer, C. H. B. Kitchin, 
Pierre Gascar, Charles Causely, George Barker and Vernon Watkins 
have had two contributions published apiece (excluding reviews). 
Now, while there is no objection to be made to the quality of the 
majority of these writers, it is hard to see how monotony can be 
avoided if they continue to appear too regularly. Encounter, on 
the other hand, escapes this danger by being more experimental, even 
if this sometimes leads to aberrations. The special poetry supple- 
ment (June) did contain some new names, even if some of them 
are hardly likely to become well-known, and the same number has 
one of the most stimulating articles I have read recently: Nirad C. 
Chaudhuri’s reflections on E. M. Forster’s Passage to India, 

But the most interesting feature of recent numbers of these reviews 
is their common concern for the writer and especially for the young 
writer and his future. J. B. Priestley, writing in the July issue of 
The London Magazine, takes a depressing view of this: “Those half- 
way houses—journalism, advertising, hack book jobs—are death to 
all but the strongest talents... And again: ‘An author of any size, 
originality and merit soon begins to challenge the accepted values of 
his society. Who will encourage and reward him for doing this?’ 
And Stephen Spender (Encounter, March) comes to the conclusion 
that the young are no longer ‘modern’ in the sense that they no 
longer have ‘a contemporary mind and sensibility.” ‘So perhaps... 
the old have no right to expect the young to be modern,’ writes 
Mr. Spender and continues: ‘We can, however, ask them to avoid 
having the souls of officials, whose ranks extend not only through the 
bureaucracy but also through the universities and among the austerest 
critics.” So there it is: the young are no longer bold, experimental 
writers and, if they were, they wouldn’t be able to earn their living by 
it. And it is no use for them to protest; ‘But I am bold and experi- 
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mental.’ ‘But I’m nor being corrupted by journalism.’ That would 
just be a proof of how well-founded the accusations are. Still, an 
impartial observer might detect in Mr. Spender’s urbane phrases 
something of the acerbity of an older literary generation attacking a 
younger. ‘No one tries any more to be a Rilke or a Joyce, digesting 
the whole of his experience into inner life. . . .’ he writes, but well- 
informed though he no doubt is, it is difficult to see how he can 
possibly generalise in this way. And as for Mr. Priestley’s well-meant 
lamentations, the example of Dr. Johnson is enough to lessen their 
impact. There is really no reason why the young should necessarily 


be expected to be experimental (though I take it the recent revival of 


the picaresque novel is an experiment) and as for their economic 
status, let them worry about it themselves. They will work out 
their salvation without any jeremiads from the direction of Piccadilly, 
and if it has to be in private rather than in the pages of Encounter or 
The London Magazine, so much the worse for the monthlies. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 


The Fourth Republic 


Politics in Post-War France: Parties and the Constitution in the Fourth 
Republic. By Philip Williams. (Longmans. 35s.) 
It is highly desirable that there should be more widespread knowledge 
of the political life of contemporary France, but the common reader 
and listener has not got that knowledge and, perhaps, does not want 
to acquire it. But the more serious and inoustrious citizen will be 
improving his mind and increasing his understanding of the present 
world situation if he reads and digests this admirable book. Mr. 
Williams is a very sure guide to the theory and practice of the political 
system of the Fourth Republic and his book is admirably organised 
and a model of lucidity. As he rightly says, his book has ‘a large but 
limited theme; the parliamentary machinery of the Fourth Republic 
and the combinations of men who operate and obstruct it.” But 
Mr. Williams is too learned and too sagacious to imagine that the 
letter of the law, the practice of parliament, of the parties, of pressure 
groups, can be taken in isolation. They are his subject, but they are 
not a complete explanation of * France’ or even of the French govern- 
mental system. For ‘it is the fundamental argument of this work 
that the difficulties of French government are due to historical and 
social, rather than to constitutional or temperamental factors.’ 
What are these ‘historical and social’ factors? There is, first of 
all, the fact that no French government has had since 1789 the 
automatic acceptance of its authority to which a British government 
is accustomed. There is, today, the grim and central fact of the 
isolation of the French working classes from the rest of the nation, 
a central fact that explains much in the political system of the Fourth 
Republic that nothing in the constitutional texts makes clear. It is 
not only, as Mr. Williams points out, that discipline, organisation, 
chain of command are different in the French Communist party 
from those of its rivals, but that the party attempts and, to an 
astonishing degree, succeeds in creating a rival society in which the 
good party member is isolated in a kind of cocoon. His sports, his 
literature, light and heavy, his social life, are party matters as much 
as his political or trade-union action. At any rate, the party aims at 
creating this self-contained party life and it does often succeed. But 
I question whether the party press is quite so powerful as is suggested 
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here. Mr. Williams notes the decline in the circulation of L’ Humanité 
and the death of Ce Soir. This decline does not mean that the 
Communist voter isn’t reading newspapers any longer, but that he 
is reading mere newspapers,: with adequate reporting of sport, 
British coronations, crime, etc. The true militant may not do that; 
he may read only the official press, the party line books; but there 
are many hundreds of thousands of party followers who do look 
over the party wall. But, in general, Mr. Williams is right and we 
have no real understanding of this mass interior emigration here— 
or of what it means for France. 

Equally important is the survival of true reactionary parties, of 
groups that have not accepted the Republic and, more important, 
have not accepted the Revolution. The lunatic or fanatic fringe on 
the Right helps to explain the Communist phenomenon and the 
permanent suspicion with which the Left (Gommunists apart) regard 
any really strong government. Behind de Gaulle ihcy saw Bonaparte. 

It would of course be unfair to the French political system (and to 
Mr. Williams) to suggest that French political life is adequately 
represented by these two extremes. Mr. Williams is at his best in 
his analysis of the party ethos and party machinery of the Rad cals, 
the Socialists, the MRP. It is his examination of the role of the 
MRP that is the most original and sympathetic part of his book. He 
notes (what is often neglected) that the MRP in many ways represents 
the Nonconformist conscience of France (in a Catholic form) and, 
like British Nonconformity, has tended to exaggerate the amount of 
moral improvement to be effected by law. But the campaign against 
pastis at any rate was a campaign against the alcoholism that is 
such a menace to France. Mr. Williams is much less sympathetic to 
the Socialist party. He notes its reluctance to admit newcomers to 
positions of authority, its loss of working class support, its failure to 
appeal to youth, the irrelevance of much of its doctrine, its limitation 
as a party of fonctionnaires. With the recent history of the Radical 
party, Mr. Will'ams can be a little more frivolous. Its survival is, 
indeed, a triumph of ‘pure’ politics. But as Mr. Williams points 
out, the Rad-cals have the merits of being a ‘party of government.’ 
They have a ‘consular’ group with a sense of the necessary power of 
the state and they have some bold and brilliant younger men, of 
whom M. Mendés-France is now most in the public eye. But, as 
a party, they, like many of the Socialists, are * backward-looking’ ; 
the France they want is one that in the modern world is doomed to 
impotence. It is this sense of the archaic character of the older 
parties that gave the Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais its drive 
and won for it so many young recruits. The RPF has split and, in 
its original form, has disappeared, but Mr. Williams is not at all 
certain that the day of General de Gaulle is over. That depends on 
the success with which the parliamentary system works. And that 
depends so much on the outside world, on American and British 
policy, on the fate of Germany, on the development of the French 
empire (or on its dissolution). It is impossible to be either confident 
or to despair. In many ways, the Fourth Republic is an improvement 
on the Third; it has some remarkable achievements to its credit and 
its ills will not be cured by mere constitutional alterations. But here 
is a first-class guide to the political life of our nearest neighbour. 
D. W. BROGAN 


Sailing Boats 
Sopranino. By Patrick Ellam and Colin Mudie. (Hart-Davis. 16s.) 
Passage East. By Carleton Mitchell. (John Murray. 21s.) 
Sailing Aerodynamics. By John Morwood. (Morwood. 2ls.) 


At Lymington some years ago I was shown a small boat that popped 
up and down in the water some ten feet below the quayside. My 
companion mentioned that * a chap had sailed that thing to Spain. ’ 
We agreed that the supply of lunatics was elastic, and went on to 
discuss more serious boats. 

Looking back it is clear that this was an occasion of missed 
opportunity. I have been spending two days in trying to reconstruct 
that disregarded glimpse of Sopranino, which has since added to the 
laurels of her Spanish trip with a voyage that ended in New York. 
Messrs. Ellam and Mudie have written an entertaining account of 
this, and the reader may learn about Sopranino’s behaviour in a 
score of seas from the Bay of Biscay to the trade wind swells of the 
South Atlantic. He may also learn the mysterious reasons which 
led Mr. Ellam to build a boat so smali that it would not at first sight 
appear able to accommodate the bulk, let alone support the weight, 
of a human body. 

Sopranino is the first instalment of a new social phenomenon 
which is going to crowd the coastal waters of Britain with small-scale 
yachtsmen, just as a parallel movement is filling the mountains of 
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August Kubizek 


*“*Penetrates and reveals the character of the young Hitler as 
no other book has done. ... I believe this is a very important 
book; it fills...a vital gap in our understanding of Hitler’s 
mental history.” 

H. R. TREVOR-ROPER in /iis 
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Lt. Dennis Lankford, ..3.£., r.N.v.R, 
“Exciting and even inspiring.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“Two things are amazing: his fortitude from first to last, an ! 
that he survived.” —The Liverpool Echo. 7s 6d 


Eightoon Menths 


Anthony § Heckstall-Smith 
“The best objective account of a prison sentence that I have 
read since the War.’°—JOHN CONNELL in The Evening News. 
“Everyone should read this book: and after reading it should 
write to his M.P. and ask Why?’’—John O’ London. 10s 6d 
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Twin Blessings 


Patricia Ledward 


“An original treatment of childhood...a nice mixture of 
gaiety and feeling ; her language has poetry 

—The Times Literary Supplement 
10s 6d 
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“A delightful sense of humour.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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the North-West with small-scale alpinists. Those who cannot afford 
Switzerland are clambering over the rocks of Cumberland, and those 
who are not rich enough to maintain a sailing boat in a deep-water 
harbour are going to own something that will go into a garage, or on 
to a trailer behind the family car, but that can yet sail the Atlantic 
if they feel so inclined. 

This was Mr. Ellam’s objective when he set in motion the chain of 
deep water experiments that led to the building of Sopranino. He 
achieved his end by building a boat so light that it would float on 
the waves like a pingpong ball, unharmed by seas that will smash 
the steel stanchions on a battleship. Thereafter he had to convince 
a sceptical world that his boat was as good as he thought it, so he 
sailed across the Atlantic, together with Mr. Colin Mudie. With 
the publication of Sopranino the vindication is triumphant and com- 
plete: the invasion of the narrow seas by Sopranauts has begun 
and will be continued in force. 

Passage East is an account of a different Atlantic crossing. Mr. 
Carleton Mitchell can afford the best, whether it be Caribbee which 
humbled the British racers at Cowes in 1952, or the camera responsible 
for the extraordinary photographs in this book. In the Transatlantic 
race of 1952 Caribbee had a crew of nine, either professionals at the top 
of their profession, or amateurs as good as professionals. In the 
race from Bermuda to Plymouth they drove north, towards the 
fishing banks by Newfoundland where there are perils from 
icebergs and from fog, and where the weather is nearly always 
stormy. In this last respect they were disappointed. They wanted 
gales, but they got a most unusual series of calms. The sustained 
exertions of a devoted crew in the face of this bewildering freak of 
nature make much of the drama of the book. 

In Sailing Aerodynamics Mr. John Morwood professes to reduce 
the art of sailing to a science, but for some readers the reduction 
will be obscured by its mathematical nature. Mr. Morwood believes 
that a detailed study of the mechanics of sailing may yet unearth 
discoveries that will make the sailing boat so radically more efficient 
that it may rival the power boat as a commercial proposition. In 
recent years aeroplanes have had the benefit of an enormous amount 
of research in wind tunnels, and some of this has filtered down to 
yachtsmen who are now uneasily aware that things are not what 
they seem, that sails are pushed and not pulled, and that sails that 
spill the wind are usually more efficient than those that hold it. With 
the aid of some admirably clear diagrams Mr. Morwood succeeds in 
explaining most of these mysteries even for the mathematically 
illiterate. JEREMIAH ASHE 


It’s a Crime 


Murder at Midyears. By Marion Mainwaring. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
Welcome Death. By Glyn Daniel. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
The Lying Voices. By Elizabeth Ferrars. (Crime Club. 9s. 6d.) 
Sent to His Account. By Eilis Dillon. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 
Death of a Lake. By Arthur Upfield. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 
The Golden Spiders. By Rex Stout. (Crime Club. 9s. 6d.) 
The Frightened Wife, and Other Stories. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
(Cassell. 9s. 6d.) 
The Woman Who Was. By Pierre Boileau and Thomas Narcejac. 
(Hutchinson. 9s. 6d.) 

IF one had begun to suspect that the detective story proper was 
losing ground to the thriller, that spy hunts around Europe or violence 
in California were taking the place of the old-established routine 
beginning with the discovery of the corpse on the library floor, 
confidence should be restored by the current batch of murder 
stories. Detection, it would appear, is back in its orderly, old- 
fashioned stride. In English, Welsh and Irish villages, and in the 
slightly more recherché atmosphere of an American women’s college, 
murder remains a civilised business. Crime and the scholastic atmos- 
phere traditionally go well together, and in Murder at Midyears— 
which seems almost suspiciously proficient for a first novel—Marion 
Mainwaring explores the Groves of Academe somewhat after the 
manner of a less clinical Mary McCarthy. Savage inter-departmental 
rivalries, plagiarism, the misappropriation of funds, provide good, 
solid academic motives for the murder of the malicious English pro- 
fessor, at loggerheads with his entire department, and Miss Main- 
waring combines sound detection with some neat pinpointing of the 
donnish temperament im all its customary aspects. Background 
detail, in fact, is very sharp; though one cannot really take the 
Borgia solution, the stages leading up to it put this one decisively into 
the alpha class. 

Glyn Daniel’s archzologist-detective, the staid, dignified Sir 
Richard Cherrington, in Welcome Death deserts Cambridge for a small 
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Welsh village, where the murder of the local tycoon follows an out- 
break of anonymous letter writing. Most of the inhabitants, it soon 
appears, were milling around outside the manor house while its 
unpleasant owner was being done to death in his drawing-room; and, 
though the breaking down of alibis provides some reliable detection, 
it also makes, in this case, for rather dull reading. A clever dénouement, 
an impeccable style, and all those majestic, lovingly detailed meals 
through which Sir Richard solemnly eats his way, prove not quite 
stimulating enough. Elizabeth Ferrars’s The Lying Voices is concerned 
with the murder of a furniture designer, found shot dead amidst his 
collection of clocks, all ticking, and all wrong; investigations are 
reluctantly undertaken by a slightly dejected hero, full of well-founded 
misgivings about human nature. Méiss Ferrars also becomes a little 
bogged down in the business of timing and alibis, but she works her 
way through to a solution which just—though only just—hangs 
together. In contrast to these painstaking, solidly upholstered pieces 
from the professionals, Eilis Dillon’s Sent to His Account scores by 
reason of its amiably relaxed, amateurish flavour. The victim here 
is a thoroughly unlikeable Dublin business man, convinced that a 
Wicklow village would be improved by a roadhouse; the murderer 
remains discreetly, although plausibly, in the background until the 
final chapter; and the rural atmosphere, carefully on the right side of 
Stage Irishism, has great verisimilitude. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, Arthur Upfield’s half-aborigine detecttve, 
turns up disguised as a horse-breaker in Death of a Lake, a thriller 
set firmly in the Australian outback. The temperature is 120 in the 
shade; the lake is drying up; the animals are stampeding, while the 
human inhabitants of the remote cattle station are all deeply involved 
in the mysterious disappearance of a ranch-hand. The technique 
is a bit heavy-handed, but the story develops enough tension to 
Sustain its interest, even if one cannot wholly share Mr. Upfield’s 
liking for his solemn little detective. 

The Golden Spiders returns us to more familiar territory: Nero 
Wolfe is still eating hugely and fussing over his orchids, while 
Archie Goodwin bustles busily around investigating several murders 
and a colossal swindle involving an organisation for the Aid of 
Displaced Persons. Nero Wolfe is one of the unchanging figures of 
the detective scene, and one would not have him otherwise. If the 
characterisation here appears somewhat sketchy, the pace, as usual 
with Rex Stout, remains unremittingly fast. We know what to 
expect, too, from Mary Roberts Rinehart, who practically founded 
that whole American school of crime fiction in which plucky though 
misguided heroines are always concealing evidence from the police, 
wandering around lonely houses at night, and inviting murderers to 
cosh them with blunt instruments. The Frightened Wife provides five 
formula stories, varying in length and quality; suspense is inter- 
mittently maintained; the solid, old-fashioned domestic backgrounds 
are constant. Finally, from France comes The Woman Who Was, a 
minor four de force compared inevitably, though somewhat mis- 
leadingly, by the publishers to the work of Simenon. The story, of a 
commercial traveller who may or may not have murdered his wife, 
really grips; but the trick ending can be too easily foreseen, and this 
particular mystery should be impenetrable. PENELOPE HOUSTON 


Recent Reprints 


THE numbers on the volumes of the Everyman Library (994... 
995... 996...) are currently inducing something of a breathless 
hush in the close, and it is with some awe as well as pleasure that I 
see that Messrs. Dent are still scoring freely. Napoleon's Letters 
edited by J. M. Thompson, and Persian Poems edited by A. J. 
Arberry are two of the latest, and both are recommended. Older 
issues which have now come back in the new crown octavo format 
include Aldous Huxley's Stories, Essays and Poems (a useful, redo- 
lently characteristic compendium); and J. M. Synge’s Plays, Poems 
and Prose. All these cost 6s., and although Everymans are, as we all 
know, handsome, workmanlike books, they are not at this price the 
unique bargain that they were in the old two-shilling days. 

The Oxford World’s Classics, one of the almost equally celebrated 
rivals, are better turned-out while being in many cases cheaper. 
Joseph Vance, by William de Morgan (Double Volume, 8s. 6d.), with 
a black-on-red jacket by Lynton Lamb, is a real charmer, an elegant 
and delightful piece of book production. Its contents are perhaps 
more dubious; it is a lively piece of Victorian lowlife in a sub- 
Dickensian manner; but it is hard to believe that many people now- 
adays will have much taste for so interminable a feast of winsome- 
ness. Other new World’s Classics are The ‘Book of Margery Kempe, 
in a modern version by W. Butler-Bowdon, and South African 
—— selected and introduced by Eric Axelson. These two 
cost Ss. 
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Collins Classics, like Everyman, are now in a new format. It is 
sensible and agreeable rather than distinguished, and while the type 
employed is pleasant (perhaps a little grey for its size) the series as a 
whole is defaced by too many printer's errors. In its choices, how- 
ever, the series is more lively and adventurous, and less ‘literary’ 
than the others, as witness the issue of Robbery Under Arms, Rolfe 
Boldrewood’s once-famous and still dashingly readable story of 
hard-riding scoundrelism in the Australia of the Sixties. Other 
new appearances include The Woman in White by Wilkie Collins, 
Short Stories by O. Henry (69 of them—a feast), and Little Women 
and Good Wives in a single volume. All cost 5s. in cloth or 6s. in 
rexine, a fact which, for some reason, is not stated on the cover as, 
for convenience, it ought to be. 

In soft covers Penguins have produced an Arnold Bennett series, 
including the Journals, selected and edited by Frank Swinnerton, 
Clayhanger and The Old Wives’ Tale at 3s. 6d., and The Grand Babylon 
Hotel and Riceyman Steps at 2s. The Journals seem an especially 
good bargain. Pan Books have produced Adrian Seligman’s classic 
book about getting away from it all, The Voyage of the Cap Pilar, the 
story of a barquentine, manned by amateurs, that sailed round the 
world; and are adding their quota to Bruce Marshall’s novel A// 
Glorious Within, which they say, has already sold over a million copies. 
2s. each. 

In semi-soft—and glossy—covers, which so far as I know are 
peculiar to this Mermaid series, and which are gay and attractive, 
Michael Joseph have produced, amongst other things, H. E. Bates’s 
The Purple Plain and C. S. Forester’s Lieutenant Hornblower. At 
4s. 6d. each these volumes are an experiment in what might be called 
semi-permanent book production. 

In their Twentieth Century Classics Dobson have produced 
F. Yeats-Brown’s Bengal Lancer at 7s. 6d. This is another pleasant 
series, but in my copy of this book the type varies from black to 
grey on different pages. 

No criticism of any kind for The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, which (at 
12s. 6d.) the Zodiac Press now add to their other Bronte novels. 
A good jacket, very attractive figured cover, fine large type, handsome 
margins—altogether this is the haute couture of classics series. 

Finally, in the series, a considerable discovery. I had never before 
heard of They Lived in County Down by Kathleen Fitzpatrick, but 
it rightly figures in a classic series (actually in Chatto’s very finely 
produced Queen's Classics, at 4s. 6d.). 

‘Five children,” as Mr. Day Lewis remarks in his introduction, 
‘living “in a wilderness of weeds and trees and under the shadow of 
the Mourne Mountains” and themselves running wild as the demesne, 
the Darraghs are so alive that it’s a wonder they could ever be 
contained within the covers of a mere book.’ 

I agree, and what is equally important a nine-year-old of my acquain- 
tance, upon whom I tried it, agrees too. 

Outside of the series—The Craft of Fiction by Percy Lubbock 
(Cape, 12s. 6d.). Although this, one of the major treatises on the 
art of the novel, was reprinted every year or two from its first publi- 
cation in 1921 up to 1939, it has not been available for many years, 
and is very welcome now. Also from Cape—The Pleasures of 
Architecture by C. and A. Williams-Ellis. This is another very well- 
known book which has been frequently reprinted since it was first 
issued in 1924 and now appears again at 16s. At this price one could 
do with more photographs. From James Barrie at 15s. a second 
edition of Lord Samuel’s Book of Quotations. Last of all The 
Development of Local Government by William A. Robson, a revised 
and enlarged third edition of the book first published in 1931 (Allen 
& Unwin, 25s.) N. P. RAEBURN. 


New Novels 


The Fall of a Titan. By Igor Gouzenko. (Cassell. 16s.) 
A Wreath for the Enemy. By Pamela Frankau. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


The Idols and the Prey. By John Goodwin. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
- 12s. 6d.) 

The Magic Lantern. By Robert Carson. (Robert Hale. 12s. 6d.) 

The White Sparrow. By John Moore. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 

On Séptember 5, 1945, it may be remembered, the Soviet Embassy 
in Ottawa suffered the loss of its chief cipher clerk, who delivered 
himself, his family and a lot of secret documents into the keeping 
of the Canadian government. Information about his doings since 
then is necessarily scanty, but a large part of his time must have 
been filled by the production of The Fall of a Titan, which runs to 
close on three hundred thousand words. Its chief virtue is that it is 
a novel first and a personal apologia a very long way afterwards; 
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it has nothing in common with those pieces of orgiastic spiritual 
exhibitionism which make up the bulk of ex-Communist writing. 
Secondly, Igor Gouzenko is a novelist, a flawed but genuine one, 
and not a man throwing words together on a topical subject in order 
to sweep the serial and digest markets. The third point is that his 
book is—in the non-pejorative sense—propagandist. 

The main narrative thread concerns the efforts of Feodor Novikov, 
an ambitious academic historian working part-time for the NK VD, 
to win back to the ‘ideological fold’ the writer Mikhael Gorin, a 
character apparently modelled on Maxim Gorki. Gorin, the friend 
of Stalin and formerly a valuable and vocal supporter of the regime, 
has recently been maintaining an inconvenient silence. Novikov’s 
campaign to regalvanise Gorin is shown, with an impressive skill, to 
radiate cumulative impulses of misery and disaster, whereby Novikov 
feels himself forced to abandon Gorin’s daughter, whom he loves, to 
a porcine Party careerist, Gorin’s son is murdered, a family friend 
is reduced to servitude amid the vividly-described nastiness of a 
chemical factory, Gorin’s servants are massacred, and finally, what 
good there was in Novikov himself is horrifically squeezed out. 
*Men must be knaves, ’tis in their own defence’; the events described 
in Mr. Gouzenko’s book are appalling particularisations of Rochester’s 
poem. 

To handle such a theme and such a structure with a large measure 
of success is hardly the mark of the incompetent novelist, and the 
author’s policy of eliminating bald narration and doing everything 
in scenes, in conjunction with a graphic neatness again and again 
preserved in translation, makes The Fall of a Titan rarely 
skippable and never dull. On the other hand, the dialogue defeats 
the translator’s obvious competence and remains stiff and rhetorical 
there are frequent plunges into the elementary, the awkward and the 
over-emphatic, the humour is thin, and, worst of all, there are too 
many explanations of the abundantly clear. After rising very 
creditably to the test of bringing Stalin on to the stage, complete with 
smile, pipe and white jacket, Mr. Gouzenko lets himself down badly 
by nudging the reader, by calling attention to Stalin’s ‘stubborn 
will and cruel character.” And it is a related fault which reduces 
nearly all the characters, except the irremediably cruel or cynical, 
to the same flat level of weakness, depression or cowardice. Decesn’t 
anyone in the Soviet Union, outside the Politburo, enjoy being a 
Communist or working under Communism any of the time? If 
not, there can be little for the West to worry about. 

The Fall of a Titan, | repeat, is propaganda as well as fiction. 
Does it report truthfully on conditions inside Russia? The reader's 
preconceptions will in virtually every case supply his answer. But 
it may be worth suggesting that different criteria of truth must be 
applied to Crime and Punishment, say, and to I Chose Freedom. 
To satisfy the first set of criteria, as The Fall of a Titan by and large 
does, is unfortunately no guarantee of satisfying the second. What 
is certain is that nobody interested in modern Russia can afford to 
miss this book. 

A Wreath for the Enemy is concerned with the growing-up of two 
children. One, a boy, does it successfully and straightforwardly 
by adopting, and then having to do without, a surrogate father; the 
other, a girl, is more mysteriously concerned with an aged Duchessa, 
a flying poet father and the ex-wife of one of her men friends. Miss 
Frankau, as one might expect, has made a very amiable, lively and 
well-characterised story out of it, with some really amusing and 
moving passages. The relations between the children and their parents, 
in particular, are brilliantly grasped. I would object strongly, however, 
to the flying poet father, whose ambition it is to stick up a notice 
outside the ‘mad’ Riviera hotel he owns, saying in seventeen languages 
“Keep Out; This Means You’—an injunction utterly superfluous, [ 
should have thought, to anyone who had ever come within earshot of 
him. I looked in vain, too, for any sign that Miss Frankau under- 
stands the one sine qua non of the freedom her characters seek or 
enjoy and the egotistic eccentricity she admires: money. 

For further holiday reading I should recommend three other books. 
The Idols and the Prey, a first novel, is a well-written American 
effort about Haiti, with three Europeans working out their own 
damnation among frenzied local colour. Admirers of Mr. Paul 
Bowles will find it very much to their taste. The climax veers agree- 
ably towards the comic-macabre. The Magic Lantern, also American, 
is a‘ must,” or at least a‘ might very likely,’ for those interested in the 
history of the film industry. It also contains a remarkable portrait 
of the man who gets things done, and of the American attitude 
towards such a man. The White Sparrow is about a half-negro boy 
growing up in an English village, containing much affectionately- 
observed rural detail. Tenderness, nostalgia and pathos are the 
emotional ingredients, and if the result is a minor-key performance, 

such accomplished ones as this are all too rare. 
KINGSLEY AMIS 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


The Curious Traveller Through Lakeland. 
By Jessica Lofthouse. (Robert Hale. 18s.) 


Booxs about the Lake District might be 
piled to out-top Scafell Pike. There have 
been guide-books galore, starting with 
Father West in the eighteenth century and 
followed by Wordsworth and dozens of 
others down to the meticulous Baddeley, 
the learned Collingwood and that doughty 
defender of the Lake District, H. H. Symonds. 
A mere catalogue of literary references 
from Camden, Celia Fiennes, Defoe, Gray 
and all the others up to present times would 
in itself be a whale of a book. 

What then is there left to be said? Miss 
Lofihouse has studied the early writers and 
recalls their travels and sentiments ranging 
from ‘horrific splendour’ to ‘elegant pros- 
pects.’ She brings to light much that is hallf- 
forgotten and adds to it her own observations 
of much that is missed by the passing tourist. 

With a pleasing freshness she describes 
various approaches to the Lake District; 
takes the traveller the length of Windermere 
and on by Grasmere and Thirlmere to Kes- 
wick. After a sidelong excursion into Borrow- 
dale she continues by Matterdale and Ulls- 
water to Penrith. The text is enlivened with 
sketches by the author. 

This is not a guide-book to lead one over 
the mountains or help one scale the crags, 
but it will be enjoyed by all who like to 
potter in the dales and explore at leisure the 
villages and hamlets and wayside features 
of interest. a 


Oxford Economic Atlas of the World. 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege: Oxford University 
Press. 30s.) 

Tuis world economic atlas (the first volume 

of a series, of which the later volumes will 

deal with the separate regions of the world 
in much greater detail) aims to provid 
economists, geographers and the general 
reader with basic information about world 
economics. It has been prepared by the 
Economist Intelligence Unit and the Carto- 
graphic Department of the Clarendon Press 
and, after an introductory section (con 
taining six continental maps for general 
reference and others presenting some of the 
physical factors influencing the world’s 
economy), is divided into two main sections: 

a series of commodity maps showing their 

world distribution and accompanicd by 

Statistical diagrams and explanatory text; 

and a really valuable country-by-country 

alphabetical index, giving the foreign trade 
figures of each and its commodity produc- 
tion, imports and exports (both pre-war 

averages and either 1948-50 or 1949-51). 

The volume will be immensely useful, but 

it must be said that as an atlas this volume, 

at least, of the series is not as gocd as it 
could be. The difficulties of representing 
the sources of world production on maps 
roughly 9} ins. by 6? ins. are lessened, but 
not overcome, by the ‘Oxford’ Projection, 
which ‘cuts’ much of the Pacific and Atlantic 

Oceans. Inevitably in a number of maps 

there is overcrowd ng and loss of clarity. 

The map on page 100, for instance, show:ng 

districts producing chemicals, crowds into 

about a square inch (wh'ch represents most 
of Europe) a mass of dots wh ch stand for 
some sixty cities and towns, whose actual 
mames are arrowed on to North Africa, 
Asia and the Atlantic Ocean. This d fficulty 


is endemic in any world atlas, but surely 
double-page maps would have gone a long 
way towards making it less obvious. Further 
volumes in the series will benefit through 
not having this special difficulty to cope 
with; and it is to be hoped that the Oxford 
University Press may yet abandon their 
anaemic and often confusing pastel shades 
in contour colouring for something firmer 
and clearer. 

cM 


Wild Flowers—Botanising in Britain. By 
John Gilmour and Max Walters. (Collins. 
25s.) 

Books on wild flowers abound, ranging from 

the Victorian maiden’s Guide to the Hedge- 

row to awesome taxonomic works. Despite 
this abundance, there are very few which are 
really helpful to the amateur botanist. In 
this latest volume of the New Naturalist 
series, the joint authors—both very eminent 
botanists, but cach with an almost boyish 

enthusiasm for their subject—have written a 

first-class introductory outline of Britain’s 

flora, neither very technical nor in the least 
patronising. 

The book shows the uses of botany, and 
why it can only be pursued with passion; it 
provides what is probably the only available 
chronicle of ‘How our flora was discovered’ 
and an account of the spread of our native 
plants, worked out in part by the fascinating 
study of sub-fossil pollen grains; it gives a 
brief outline of the biology of plants. The 
main part of the volume is composed of 
descriptions of the main classes of habitat 
in these islands—woodland, moor, chalk- 
down and mountain, sea coast and riverside 
—and the characteristic plants they contain. 
Each of these chapters, though brief, is a 
remarkable summary, full of the myriad 


picces of information which only expericnce 
and real familiarity with a subject can 
produce, and cach is an admirable intro- 
duction to the full-scale books on these 
habitats eady published in this series. 


The photographs. unfortunately, are not up 
to the usual standards of this series: though 
some are excellent, many are really uscless 
and make it seem that pictures have been 
thrown in simply to make up the requisite 
number. Apart from this Wild Flowers is a 
volume both erudite and literary which both 
the experienced botanist and the beginner 
can read with advantage and pleasure. 
A.J. H. 


Family Inheritance. A Life of Eva Hubback. 
By D’ana Hopkinson. (Staples. 10s. 6d.) 
As Lord Samuel observes in his foreword to 
this biography by her daughter, Eva Hubback 
belonged to the first generation of women 
for whom all the doors were open, and she 
had the brains, temperament and family 
background to seize all her opportunities. 
She read economics at Cambridge, married 
young and happily (her husband was killed 
in the First War), brought up three children, 
and throughout her life worked in multi- 
farious ways to widen and make more real 
the democracy of this country. She is 
probably best remembered as Principal of 
Morley College and for her contribution to 
the post-war measures designed to arrest the 
fall in the birthrate and to safeguard the 
welfare of children. Underlying all her 
work was, as she wrote in her Population of 


Britain, the robust and useful assump‘ion 
that “Life on the whole is good and the 
British Nation is abundantly worth 
conserving.’ 

A book like this originates in the under- 
standable desire to erect a memorial to a 
good and useful life. All the same, one 
doubts whether it merits publication. The 
description of the jj played by Mrs. 
Hubback in the various social movemcnts 
is so short and superfic:al as to be valucless 
to a historian and far too much of the 
available space is takcn up by simple lists of 
fricnds, journeys, people who came to 
dnner at Morley, etc.; and the persenal 
material would only be of general interest if 
the subject hed greater ind.v.dual, as opposcd 
to representative, interest, or if it were 
presented by a writer w.th rcal so@al and 
psycholog.-cal ins ght. C.s 


Singing for Amateurs. By R'chard M. Graves. 
(O.U.P. 12s. 6d.) 


THIS modest and well-informed book, for 
wh.ch Richard Capell has written a sub- 
stantial preface, discusses in an easy and 
informal way the problems of the amateur 
singer. The author speaks from long experi- 
ence and with an enthusiasm which is most 
refreshing in an age of professionalism. He 
gives many useful hints on technique and 
style, on interpretation and the repertory 
available to the amateur, with some shrewd 
words of advice on the cho.ce of a teacher. 

M. C. 





COMPANY MEETING 


ThE FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER 
AND RAILWAYS CO. 


Board’s Confidence Justified 





Tne 48th annual general meeting of The 
Forestal Land, Timber and Railways Co., 
Lid.. was held on June 30 in London, Mr. 
Gerard dErlanger. C.B.E A.C.A. (the 
chairman) presiding. 

Ihe following is an_ extract 
circulated statement 

Ihe results of the Group for the year to 
December, 1953, have been such as to justi® 
the confidence of your Directors, to which | 
made reference in my review last year, that 
the profits of the year woulé be sufficient 
to maintain the rate of dividend on the 
Ordinar@ Capital increased by 25 per cent. 
in the course of the year. 

In studying the accounts it must be borne 
in mind that the sterling profits exclude all 
benefit whatsoever from our investment in 
the Argentine due to non-convertibility of the 
peso and in so far as our subsidiaries in 
the sterling area are concerned it is only in 
the Union of South Africa that we are in full 
production, the Rhodesian enterprise — still 
being in the development stage and the Kenya 
enterprise only being in the earl¥ production 
Stages. 

The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows a small increase at £1,508,719 in the 
Trading Profits of the Group excluding 
Argentina. These gains, however, are more 
than offset by the absence of a remittance 
from the Argentine, the non-recurring profit 
made in 1952 on the sale of investments and 
the increased charge for taxation. 

The statement then reviews the Group's 
activities in Argentina, the Union of South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia and Kenya. 

The report was adopted. 


from his 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


INDUSTRIAL equities on Wall Street are 
breaking all price records since 1929. The 
business news there is slightly _ better, 
employment has improved, in short the 
American recession seems to be flattening 
out. This is confounding those who pre- 
dicted a slump comparable with that of the 
"thirties. Factory production fell by 10 per 
cent. over the eight months to March but 
never multiplied itself into a general business 
slump, as it should have done if it had 
followed the theory of the Keynesian 
multiplier. The explanation is that taxation 
was lowered in advance of the cuts in 
Government defence expenditure so that net 
personal incomes could be maintained. In 
fact, thanks to unemployment pay and agri- 
cultural subsidies disposable personal income 
after tax in the first quarter of this year was 
actually 2 per cent. higher than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1953. This should 
have improved retail trade but the greater 
part of this additional net income went into 
additional saving. If the savings are not 
ultimately spent on investment goods unem- 
ployment will result, and the prophets who 
were robbed of their immediate slump are 
now predicting one later on because, they 
say, the outlets for expenditure on investment 
goods will be insufficient to maintain full 
employment. America, they add, has 
already an excess manufacturing capacity 
in steel and other major industries. I think 
their argument is fallacious because they fail 
to understand the American passion for 
scrapping old plant and building new when- 
ever a new process for cheapening produc- 
tion is invented. 


Mr. Humphrey on American Investment 


Mr. Humphrey, the business-man Secretary 
of the U.S. Treasury, is no fool, judging 
from his business record, and it is clear from 
his recent evidence before the Senate Finance 
Committee that he understands the impor- 
tance of maintaining the national expenditure 
on investment goods. He said: ‘To have 
real prosperity in America we cannot 
Stimulate consumer buying alone. ‘ 
Millions of people earn their living making 
heavy things—big lathes, generators, heavy 
steel and machinery—that consumers do not 
buy. ... Our tax programme not only returns 
billions of dollars to consumers but also 
seeks to stimulate the investment of savings 
to buy the products of heavy industry. 
Nothing can so add to our national strength 
and preparedness as modernisation of the 
whole industrial plant in America. There is 
nothing that can make more sure more jobs 
at which millions of people can earn high 
wages.’ 

American Economy's Recovery 

Iam no technician but I can well imagine 
the technical developments which will cause 
American investment spending to increase 
year after year indefinitely. There may be 
ups and downs—for example, the practical 
application of nuclear power may revolu- 
tionise conventional industrial processes and 
cause a tremendous spurt in investment 
expenditures—but generally speaking rising 
labour costs can be relied upon to force 
mechanisation or equipment improvements 
on most industries while new products will be 
called for by an ever increasing mass demand. 


(Do not forget that population is increasing 
in America at over 24 millions a year.) Even 
in stabilised industries investment seems to 
be increasing each year. For example, 
investment per telephone of the Bell system 
which was $277.6 in 1939, was $285.8 in 
1950, $292.6 in 1951, $303.7 in 1952 and 
$315.8 in 1953. New construction last year 
broke all records at $34.7 billions. This year 
the first Government estimates aliowed for 
some decline in new construction but the 
latest revision puts it at $36.1 billions. As 
if to make doubly sure that lack of invest- 
ment will not prolong the recession the 
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American Treasury has cheapened money in 
order to sustain a huge house building pro- 
gramme while the Federal Reserve has just 
reduced the reserve requirements of Member 
Banks in order to force out more business 
loans and investments. 
Economic Trends 

The last Treasury Bulletin observed that 
the rise in the level of European activity has 
largely offset the fall in the American. It 
added: ‘An American recovery, which now 
seems more likely, would add its weight to 
the forces of European economic expansion. 
There would be a tendency for world 
commodity prices torise.” Surely a bullish 
prospect not only for the primary 
producers in the sterling area but for our 
own exporters. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


Tue industrial share markets stood up well 
to the opening dealings of the heavy Stewarts 
and Lloyds issue, which is 44d. discount as I 
write, and the shock of a 50 per cent. drop 
in the net profits of PATONS AND BALDWINS. 
The directors of this company made matters 
worse by breaking the golden rule of the 
Stock Exchange, which is that a preliminary 
statement of profits must contain an explana- 
tion of any substantial fall. This was all the 
more necessary in the case of Patons and 
Baldwins because the directors had proposed 
a one-for-one scrip bonus in May and had 
increased their interim dividend from 4 per 
cent. to 5 per cent. The year’s distribution 
is being held at 20 per cent. out of earnings 
of over 28 per cent. The shares fell sharply 
by 6s. 9d. to 71s. 3d. Other textile shares 
were hardly affected. The feature of the 
week was the 2s. 6d. rise in MARKS AND 
SPENCER to over 100s.—a new high level. 
This was on the eve of being marked ex 
bonus of 100 per cent. For reasons which I 
gave last week I was not surprised at the 
move, but if sellers appear in the new form 

and some large holders will undoubtedly 
shed off some of their bonus shares if only 
to help pay for the housekeeping— it will be 
a fine opportunity to acquire this outstanding 
‘growth’ equity on more reasonable terms. 

* 7 > 


THERE is talk in the market that UNILEVER 
N.V. will apply, like ROYAL DUTCH, for a 
quotation on Wall Street. The 12-florin 
shares have lately been a rising market and at 
79s. 6d. return a yield of only 4 per cent. on 
dividends of 14 per cent. Earnings in 1953 
amounted to 38.7 per cent. The company 
has a dividend equalisation agreement with 
UNILEVER LTD., and the strength of the 
Unilever group is undoubtedly impressive. 
Unilever’s earnings last year were shown as 
154 per cent., covering its 15} per cent. 
dividend nearly 10 times. When West 
African produce is booming its subsidiary 
United Africa must contribute handsomely 
to the parent’s manufacturing business. The 
chairman’s interesting review of United 
Africa’s history in his recent statement to 
shareholders does credit to the Unilever 
management. The shares should be held 
with confidence. 
* . . 
IN September last year, when copper shares 
were unpopular, I recommended an invest- 
ment in RHODESIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN at 
48s. 6d. and ROAN ANTELOPE at 13s. 9d. 
They are now quoted at 71s. 9d. and 17s. 6d. 


and [ would stil! favour a purchase of the 
former. Nine months ago it was thought that 
copper would fall on being freed from control 
to about £200 a ton. It never did. Today 
it is around £2384 against £252 a year ago. 
and the statistical position is encouraging. 
There is no world production surplus. Out- 
put is barely sufficient to meet consumption 
which is increasing both in America and 
Europe. There has been a considerable 
reduction in Chilean production and there 
is now only a small surplus of Chilean 
copper remaining unsold. The immediate 
outlook is therefore promising and it is only 
the South African political and labour risk 
which causes the Rhodesian copper equities 
to offer a high investment yield. Rhodesian 
Anglo-American is a holding company with 
a controlling interest in Rhokana, N’Changa, 
Bancroft and now Wankie Colliery. Its risks 
are therefore spread round the cheapest pro- 
ducing mines of north Rhodesia. At 72s. 9d. 
the 10s. shares return over 8} per cent. on 
dividends of 624 per cent. which were last 
covered 1.7 times. If this return is not con- 
sidered high enough it can be improved by 
adding a purchase of NCHANGA. This 
company surprised the market two weeks 
ago by increasing its dividend from 75 per 
cent. to 100 per cent. for the year to March, 
1954. This was partly met out of the sales 
equalisation reserve of £750,000 created two 
years ago but the directors are not likely to 
increase the dividend if they thought it was 
difficult to maintain. - The shares have come 
back from over £9 to 8% at which they yield 
11.3 per cent. 
* 7 - 

ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE have now paid 
a dividend of 20 per cent. for the sixth year 
running. It is true that this has not been well 
covered by earnings except in 1950-51 but 
the results for the year ending March, which 
have just been published, reveal a 10 per 
cent. increase in trading profits and earnings 
of over 30 per cent. This is encouraging for 
a year in which cinema attendances were still 
falling. With the competition from tele- 
vision still clouding the future there is no 
sure prospect of higher dividends but it is 
thought that the worst has now been seen 
at the box office. The company has never 
risked large sums in production which it has 
always regarded as unprofitable, so that its 
shares are less risky than its rival Odeon, 
At around 10s. to yield nearly 10 per cent, 
some investors may regard them as good 
* mixers.’ 
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Classified advertisements must be 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages 
32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
The engagement of persons answering these 
edvertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
tar is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-SY inclusive unless he or 
th or the employment, is excepted from 
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DENTAL SURGEON, 30's, seeks 
for short tour East Anglia 
ses Write Box 866C 
DO YOU SUFFER FROM NERVES? Try 
Nereve Manipulation, a therapy of proved 
value in conditions of nervous tension, ex- 
haustion, fatigue and physical debility.— 
The Nerve Centre. 1 Bentinck Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. WELbeck 9600. Ask for brochure. 
FOREIGN SERVANTS! Consult the Inter- 
national Advertising Bureau, 29 Taylors 
Lane, Willesden, N.W.10. 

FOR FIRESIDE HAPPINESS and hours of 








rest, A book, your pipe and TOM LONG 
are the best, 
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LEARN TO WEAVE.—Write for literature, 
Cathedral Weaving Centre, 22 Burgate 
| Canterbury, 6. 
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EFLVRE GALLERY, 0 Bruton Street 
1. French Paintir XIX and XX Cen- 
tur Daily 10-5.3 Sats. 10- 


LONDON STREETS AND SQUARES An 
exhibitiog f paintin drawings and 


prints Heal’s, 1vt ttenham Court Rd., 
London, W.1 

MARLBOROUGH. 17-18 Old Bond St 
Cc le ON 1840 
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MASTERPIECES FROM SAO _ PAULO. 
Art Cc in il =x! bitior Tate Galery 
Ope ll Aug. 15 ys 10-6. (Tues 
& Thurs. 10-8 Suns. 2-6 Admission 
ls. 6d 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. Parallels in Modern Painting 
SCANDINAVIAN EXHIBITION.—New De- 
sizr { Furniture, Fabrics, Pottery, Glass, 





Fittings, Metal Wear “etc.—Heal & 6Son, 
196 Tottenham Court Read, W.1. 

SCULPTURE IN THE OPEN AIR. Holland 
Park, Kensington High Street. Daily 10- 


dusk. Admission 1s, 3d., children 9d. 

THE HON, ANTHONY WEDGWOOD-BENN, 
M.P will lecture on “ The House of 
Commons from the Back-Benchers Point | 
of View."" Academy House, 24 Kensington 
Park Gardens, W.11. Visitors 2/6. 
welcome. 

YOGA.—Talks on its theory and practice 


Tuesdays 6.30 at Caxton Hall. Subject 
for July 6. ‘‘ Yoga in Outline.” Arr. By 
| Shanti Sadan. Admission free. j 
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in civil defence (6). 4 She was implored to trip 
Iwitchit kids (7). 11 Corrupt (7). 12 A very 


but divided by Keats (10). 16 The 


ACROSS: 1 Skilful 
no further (8). 10 The 
little D (4). 13 Experienced 





lion at the nest? Very high! (6 17 Cancels signature (7). 
20 Sounds helpful in coffee blending (7). 21 10 are (6). 24 Nice 
insets (anag.) (10). 25 ° “Tis a lie, | am not proof * (Shakespeare) 
(4). 27 Favourable but not altogether (7). 29°O O mores ! (7) 
30 Is the kitchen robbed of the stove? That's crazy (8) 31 The 
French city tries one so (6). 

DOWN: 1 Maids of Honour R (8). 2 A plea to a ferocious 
goat, might it be ? (3, 2, 2. 4). 3 ° Sweet as is the And 
sweet the ray” (Meredith) (4). 5° Tis Sixty Years Since’ (8). 6 Trade 
exits (anag.) (10). 7 Help the girl out of this (3). 8 * While Joan 
doth keel the pot’ (Shakespeare) (¢ 9 The States get her down (5) 


Ring (4, 2, 5). IS All 
18 No questioning this 


14 A suggestion of 


one can do with this is stick it heads up (10) 





co-operation in the 





athlete (4, 4). 19 A trap overturns under the horse-doctor (8). 22 Very 
quiet in the mixed side (6). 23 G. W. Russell cut in (5). 26 Sign 
you chaps (4). 28 Play in rural circumstances (3) 
Solution will be published on July 16. 
The winn f Spectat Cr vord N 87 are as follows First pr t Mrs 
L. E. Davis, 17 Ayr Court. Monks D W.3, and second p to Mr. L. Baker 
Downton Cottage, Painswick, G 
Solution to Crossword No, 787 
ACROSS retua R 0 Massen Insp 13 Bitte 
Seed. If 19 Fis S 23 Reason P i Grimald 
28 At ) Cave 
I gisters Outwit © Oval. 6 Hustin 7 Tenet. & 
r | 8 Minotaur Forag 2 
Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary, 


New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 
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“ 2/O THE SHADOW DIVIDEND 


Your Cheltenham & Gloucester 2} per cent. reaches you after income tax has been 
paid, so behind our Socicty’s dividend stands a shadow 2 per cent., the income tax 
you would normally have to pay to retain a net 2} per cent. When you remember that 
these shares are as safe as the Rock of Gibraltar you will want to see our investment 
folder, available on request obligati 9n,. 


ASSETS : £22 MILLIONS RESERVES: £1,470,000 
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LITERARY 


| WOUR PEN can pay for your Holiday—this 


year and all the years to come, for if you 
write you can always make money. 
fre ss can show the way by personal 
spondence training. Papers are getting 

r and opportunities are greater. For 
years we have helped writers al] over 
world to make money from articles and 
Write for advice 
London School of 
Square. W.C.1. 


ries. Why not you ? 
: Prospectus Dept., 
rnalism, 57 Gordon 


iS 4574). “ There are LSJ students all 
er the world.” 
MERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly 


Postal subscription. National Geog. Maga- 
gine, 47s. 6d.; Life (Int.) 57s. 6d.; Popular 
echanics. 32s., Popular Photography, 36s 
mplete Price List Free.—Thomas & Co., 
(6.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool 
AUTHORS & JOURNALISTS’ MSS. Type- 
writing, professional finish: 2s. 1,000 words 
V. Steeple, Stede House, Harrietsham, Kent 
f* EAST-WEST COMMERCE "'—monthly 
Newsletter previding factual information on 
trade and trading posiibilities with 
tries of Eastern Europe and China, £5 5s 
er anr w £2 12s. 6 
f six month Fore 
td., 45 Dorset Street 
MPLOYMENT BUREAL 
en and women. Typewriting 
+Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand. 
TRAfalgar 9090. 
HEFFER'S OF CAMBRIDGE pay good 
rices for scholarly and rare books; lists 
ened Ww er and Sons, Ltd., Petty 
Cury, Cambridg 
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Chapman iR Ss _ Bronze t) 
1 Chapel Cro age, Old ld 
Bussex 
STORIES W ANTED by the British Insti 
tute ct F n-Writin Science, Lid 
Regent House “Re rent Street. W.1 Suit- 
able stories are revised by s and sub 











mitteq ¢t editors n at 
sales basis. Unsuitable Q rt 
with reavons for rejection Addre your 
MS. to Dept. C.23, FPREE: ‘The Pro- 
fessiona! Touch,’’ concernin ir Courses 
and Criticisms, from Dept, C.23 
WRITE FOR PROFIT.—-Senc for free 
Booklet The Regent Institute (Dept. 85G) 
Palace Gate, London, W.8 
FOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
* Know-How Send for Free R.3 
*“ Know-How to Writing Success 
No Sales-N on.—B.A., School of 
Guccessful Ltd., 124 New Bond 
Btreet i 
a = 

EDUCATIONAL 
Se eh mag a and sect 
ng f e best post 
Godric's Secretarial C se, 2 
Road, London, N.W.3 Ham 5986 
BOYS’ Parents 


PREP AR ATORY aC HOOLS 











desiring acar en and womer 
geeking teaching appointmen also " Matr ns 
and Assistant Matrons hould apply t 
R J. §. Curt M.A (T.W.E Y 
Gecretars Public Relation ¢ 
Incorporate Ass atior f Prep ory 
Bchools Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 
AVIES. LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
ark, W.11. Individual tuition for exami- 
ations Navy and Army Entrance Ist 
B General Certificate at all levels 
Tel.: PARK 17437 
EARSHAM HALL SCHOOL, near Bungay 
Suffolk Boarding and Day School for 


ys prepared for Common Entrance 
Certificate Education 
Moderate fees School Buildings and 
rounds of 14) acres. For prospectus apply 
© the Headmaster, The Rev. F. G. Baring, 
M.A. (Cantab.). Telephone Bungay 62 

irre EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


boys. B 
and General 






Residential College for Adults 


ols, Epping, Essex. Week-end and long er 


Courses on Publi Affairs and Cultural 
Activities—Apply to The Warden for new 
list of courses 


TRAINING in 
Graduates and 


INDIVIDUAL 
subjects for 


INTENSIVE 
Becretarial 


others. 6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses 
begin at frequent intervals.—Davies's, 
White Lodge, 2 Addison Road, W.14 


(PARK 8392.) 

OXFORD AND COUNTY Secretarial School 
34 St. Giles. Comprehensive training; Grad- 
tate Course. Next term. Sept. 15. Prospectus 
THINKERS’ HOLIDAY ORGANISATION 


1954 Summer School New Forest Reli- 
fon in the Atomic Age—a critical analysis 
uly 31l-August 6 Religion and Modern 


Science, Prof. L. Armaud Reid, Dr. P. E 
Hodgson Prof H Levy, Prof. H. D 
— Prof. H. H. Price, Canon C. E 
aven, D. A. Routh, Dr. R. H. Thouless 
August 7-14 Religion in Relation § to 
Modern Ethical and Social Problems, Prof 
A J aAyer. A. Basu, H. J. Bilackham 

Leon, Prof. H. D. Lewis, A. C. MacIntyre, 
aung Maung Ji, Dr. Zwi Werblowsky, 
the Imam of Sha® Jehan Mosque Pull 
@ocial programme—excursions, dances 


Sport, et For details apply to The Sec- 
retary, 4 Cranley Gardens, London, 8.W.7. 
A few vacancies still left 


Resisered | as a Newspaper. 
London, W.C.1. 


the World: 35s. per annum (52 








Telephone: EUSton 3221. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. o 
Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.) 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
LL.B., B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, 
Law Exams., etc. Low fees, instalments.— 
| Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 

Dept. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
South Molton Street, W.1 MAY. 5306 
(3 lines) 


ENTERTAINMENT 
TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE, 


7% 


near Aldgate, 

7.30 Th Fr. and Sat., July 1, 2, 3 
Recta * Jew of Malta."’ 6s., 4s. 6d. 3s 
“It is all uproarioucly funny.’’—The Times 


SHOPPING BY POST 









CRESC ENT SMOKING MIXTURE, the 
famous C t blend. No nicotine. 2s. 6d 

4 ozs., post free. Shrimpton and Cooke 

romsgrove (Estbd over a century.) 

DO IT YOURSELF WITH ‘ JIFFYTEX.’ 
Bind your own carpets, make pelmets 
ampshades jarn socks, stick fire tiles 
with ‘ Jiffytex Obtainable at f shers 
and ironmongers Send for free sample 
and nearest stockist to Mess: D.C 


Loncraine & Co. (Jiffytex) Ltd Bu 
Works, Pewsey, Wilts 


















‘ELBIE”" DUSTLESS DUSTER, 
leans polishes I shaking req 
Absorbent, sanitary. antiseptic Eu! 
by thousands, sold Dept., Co-or 2rative 
Hardware Stores, Chemists, Drapers, et 
In case of ult post free 2s. 9d. from 
D 3atle Stockport 
ENVELOPES § (Dickin } Buff 
lis. 9d. 1,000. Warson, 7 } e., N.10 
FIGS DE LUXE. The worl deli 
} Figs, hvygier all n paten 
ets 4k ) f Rs 
paid A t ily 
tron is in illing 
Ltd 16 E.C.3 
appear in t! ee 
GARLIC AND RHEL MATISM Notwith- 
standin sensational new drug and serun 
the truth ab garli as a 
rheumatism stands a t ha 
ner 
ed 
ana 
at 
NO SMOKING TABLETS. S sa wa 
to ibd t e I vu Co 
5: 3 post fre Centu por e 
19 Windmill Street, Gravesend 
TREFRIW WELLS SPA WATER has been 
sent for over fifty years by post t flerers 
from Rheumatism, Anaemia, and Nervous 


able from 
Wales 


Verne} 





obtair 
Spa Director, Trefriw Wells, N 


TYPEWRITERS DUPLICATORS: 


omplaints Particulars 
V 


Clayton MC Market Rasen. 5.2.e 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


A SMALL individual Pottery Ho liday 
be held in a beautiful We 

from August 2nd-13th C ent tu 
accommodation yod and recreation facili 
ties. Send stamped addressed envelope for 
particulars to The Bridge Pottery, Rolven- 
len, Kent 


HOLIDAYS the En Famille"’ Way in 
Austria, France, Germar Holland T 
zet the best out of travelling is to learn 
to understand new istoms, new ways 
iving, new ways even of thinking 
your holidays abroad in the interesting 
friendl atmosphere f a priv l 
Illus. Brochure E.F.A 20 
St., W.C.2. Tel.: TRAfalgar 
ISLAND HOLIDAY Large house full 
furr 10 beds, to let from Aug. 30 on own 
island off ast Donegal. Use of motor boat 
and dinghy 16 gns. wkiy. or £60 month 

staff avail. if req. Sharpe, 53 New Caven- 
lish Street, London, W.1. Welbeck 1740 











7246-8 


| YUGOSLAVIA 
A few seats still available r 
16 DAY GRAND CONDUCTED 
LUXURY COACH TOUR visiting 
LJUBLJANA, ZAGREB, BANJA LUKA 





SARA TEvO MOSTAR, DUBROVNIK (5 
days), *-LIT, SIBENIK CRIKVENICA, 
BLED, 52 gens 





inclusive of all excursions and 
KOTOR & CETINJE 
departures July 24, August 
September 4 
Send for FREE illustrated brochure to 
SEE YUGOSLAVIA LTD. 
(Dept. S.), 78 New Oxford Street, 
\ London, W.C.1 


visit to 


Special 7 and 21 








| 


JULY 2, 1954 





ACCOMMODATION 


| BELFAST.—Civil servant (m.) requires 
pied-a-terre in or near Belfast. Board not 
essential.—Box 867C 

EVINBURGH.—Sup. board resid. (private 
villa). Good food. 5 gns. Full board 
12s. 6d. B. & B.—Box 578C. 
EXCHANGE comfortable London house, 


| Kensington, 4 bedrooms, garage for country 
cottage not more than 15 miles sea. July 
30—Aug. 15. R. Sielle, Tor Gdns., W.8 


Tel.;: Western 5558 
GARDEN TOO LARGE ? Husband and wife. 


Cambridge Graduates, would appreciate 
offer small piece of garden to build house, 
S.W. or W. London.—Box 865C 


TO LET in August. House in lovely Berk- 


| Shire countryside, on bus route to Reading 

8 miles. Aga cooker Write J. B. Swin- 
bank, Army House Bradfield College, 
Berks 


| country, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 





UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODATION _re- 
quired in or aro ind London by young 
I 2e8S couple ¥ in next “six months 
Good references “Bo x 868C 

i Bt NK SR NESEED ) + gem bung: alow. 
ne *, nd 1ere per fo i 
(Au to 
Glebel lands Rd., Pre 








HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 









Al - RNE Y The happiest Island of them 
all ! hr. f ampton. Vacan- 
es Gr and Hote n June "Phone: 60 
APPLEBY, WESTMORI AND, Garbridge 
Hotel Be ly situated between Lakes 





‘ au 
and Pennine Ww a 


R. Licence 
Library and 


Cent. htg 
T.V 












Billiards Music Room. 

AA. & R.A.C Tel.: 71, * Signpost °’ 

Country House Hotel 

BARMOUTH, WALES, for glorious scenery 

Min-y-mor Private Hotel, sea front Ball- 
m, talkies, table tennis. Brochure from 

F. Waddling 

BOGNOR. Comfortable est House, good 

food, quiet garden, ter i. Widworthy, 

Sylvan Way Tel 350 

BOU RNEMOUTH Conr ght Court, W 

( Tel 1944 3 200 yds. sea 


Green, Garages 
weekly. 


Garden Putting 
tive tood. 8-9 gns 





ysvenor House. Vic- 


SOM G 
27 holiday 


CLEVEDON 
tor Roa Tel 70 Ex el llen t 








accom Als pe welcomed 
GOATHLAND N Moors 
Fairhaven Private of real 
and the | comfort 
h cooking, H electric 
f and bedside Village 
rved by buse ar 
HOVE Chat Road 
r r well-ay Hote 
Ex in heat 
in 0 2 gens 
Hov is 
HY THE, KENT ae IMPERIAL 
s ind in a ¥W i island position 
the i hole Golf Course 





et Bowls, Putting, all in 
4 










wn 50-a First-cla:s comfort 
food and Cocktail bar; Sun-deck 
lounge Tel.: 67441.  Ashle 
Courtenay n i 
— OF WIGHT ifort. good cooking 
al Ashr Totland Bay 
L AKES Charm ans., beaut. view, mod 


Hotel, Ambleside 2334 
HENDON HALL. First- 
Hotel, omce home of 
West End. Excellent 
‘Phones all rooms; 
bath Hard Tennis, 
illiar nming Pool. Adjoins 
Hend m Golf Club. Hendon 1456. Ashley 
Cc tenay commended 
M ARLOW Bucks COMPLEAT ANGLEF 
HOTEL 31 miles from London, overlooF 
n the River Thames’s most beautiful 
weir. Centre for Ww ndsor, Ascot, Henley 
A good base i Stratford-on-Avon (7 
miles) Except ional cuisine and service 
Central heating. Private bathrooms avai!- 
able Tennis Boating, Golf Apply 
Manager Tel Marlow 915 Ashley 
Courtenay recommended. 
RYE.—The Hope Anchor RAC, AS 
approved Licensed Secluded walled 
garden. Superb position in a lovely centre 
for holidays Rye 2216. 
SELSEY, SUSSEX.—Pleasant seaside hol! 
days free from household worries at @ 
house of larm and character adjoining 
sandy beach. Good food well cooked, home 
produce, all bedrooms with h & c 
Children welcomed 
and Mrs. Evans 
281811 
SMALL COMFORTABLE GUEST HOUSE in 
village near Yorkshire Fells 
buses pass the door. 
Low Bentham, via Lancaster. 
THE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac, Corn- 
wall. Perfect for a restful holiday, every 
comfort in qa charming, old-world setting. 
Directly facing harbour, safe bathing, mag- 
nificent cliff/country walks. Good touring 
centre, garage. Terms 6-7} gns. Phone 264. 


ons. & terms. Cr 
LONDON, N.W.4. 
Class Residential 
David Garri ck, 20 min 











Double Barn.” Tel 


Jemmett, 


Brochure from Major | 


Beautiful | 


bx voce ) Bowtell, 38 | 











“ TO BE MY CONSTANT COMPANIC 
on every journey by road henceforth. Cou 
any secular book be more precious ?"’ Jol 


Connell, “Evening News."" THE GOC 
FOOD GUIDE, 1954, contains recommend 
tions by Food Club members of ov 


800 places throughout Britain which ser 
@ good meal at a reasonable price. Pul 
lished by Cassell, 5s. 


WEST SUSSEX, Abingworth Hall, ne 
Storrington; Downland country; 7 acn 
grounds; indoor and outdoor amusement 
11 miles from sea, buses. Ideal for hol 
days or long-term. Several ground-fioc 
bedrooms. Unlicensd. Stn. Pulborougl 
Tel.: West Chiltington 2257 


———— — 





The 


3 R’. 


REST 
RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 


under ideal conditions. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 


MATLOCK, Derbyshire. 


The Booklet of Smediey's will be gladly 
sent on application to—THE MANAGER, 











DEVON’S 
FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS 


Presented by the Taw and Torridge 


Festival Society Ltd 25th July to 
8th August. Drama, Opera, Ballet, 
Concerts, Dances, Textile and 


Exhibitions, 
Festival 
from the 
Bank 
Barn- 
ur envelope S 


Fashion and Pottery 
Wine Tasting, etc The 
is now available 
Office, Westminster 
Chambers, Boutport Street, 
Please mark yo 


Brochure 
Festival 


staple 








EISENHOWER 
Success or failure ? 
Two penetrating studies 

by Michael Foot and Hector 


McNeil in this week’s 


PicTwy 


a 


FIRE ! 


AT 25, PICCADILLY, W.1 


NU-SWIFT! 


Not yet visited the new 
Nu-Swift Fire Protection 
Centre ? Call when you're 
next in the West End. 
You'll be very welcome! 
Nu-Swift, 25 Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 5724 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 











weeks). Postage on this issue: 
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